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MEMOIR OF GEORGE BIRKBECK, M.D. | mitting attention to study,can be con- 
: as a passport to fame, it is 


Amonc the distinguished ch 
of the present day, few pi 
more generally known, and 
one is more deservedly celem 
than the subject of this me 
the direct line of his eae od 
holds a conspicuous rank; his 
eminent skill having proeured 
an extensive and honourable 
age, and his success seeured 
tire confidence of bon na 
highly respectable friends 

But, independent 


tion which he has’ 0 
ert aa 


station, fame is not sifent: 
his exalted attainments in 


other departments of stienee, which 
he has i Ae found y bwewbene to gies 


In the 


ticularly, or ee "ents ‘have - 7 
lariapibe LE = Se Soe 


nenee have paid “a 

to his abilities and 

attending his lectures, arid « 

ing in his designs. ‘Thus countenan- 
ced and supported, he has-laid the 
foundation of an Institution, in Lon- 
don, which promises to be of vast 
utility to the mechanical genius of 
our country, and highly beneficial to 
the human race. 

Dr. Birk BEcK’s name is well known 
to numerous scientific bodies, both in 
England’ and Scotland ; and the marks 
of honourable distinction: which he 
has received from many learned as- 
sociations in each, furnish incontest- 
able evidence that their leading mem- 
bers know how to estimate his talents: 
He is at present a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and 
Physician to the General Dispensary; 
President of the London Mechanics’ 
Institution; Patron of the Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Institution; President of 
the Meteorological Society ; and Mem- 
ber of the Astronomical, Geological, 
and Medical and@hirurgical Societies 
in London; and’ if activity and*aare- 
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still: await him. 

Of a gentleman thus distinguished 
by his mérits in the eyes of his en- 
lightened avd learned countrymen, 


In | we cannot for a moment doubt that 


the portrait will prove highly gratify- 
ing to owr numerous readers. At. the 
same time, we flatter ourselves that 
the m of his life will be even 


‘Dr. George Birkbeok was the 
son of William Birkbeck, 
c “an eminent nierchant and banker 
tle, in Yorkshire,.in whick place 
as born, in the year 1776. At 4 
ry — he manifested strong 
Wied cetet detigh hendiroe 
ting: to fre- 
pee me “workshops in which such 
articles were made as corresponded 
with’ his yet undeveloped. genius, and 
embracing every opportunity of scia- 
ing and using the tools of carpenters, 
and other workmen, whenever they 
came within his grasp. A cotton mill 
having been erected in the neighbour- 
hood, during his childhood,—fronv his 
strong attachment to machinery,. he 
was solicitous to be employed among 
the children connected with this esta- 
blishment, that he have an op- 
portunity of watching its various move- 
ments, and tracing with minuténess 
the connexions and bearings’ of its 
eomplicated parts: 

When. eight years. of age, he was 
placed at. a school'in a village called 
Newton, on the borders of Lanwa- 
shire, where he remained about six 
years. During. this period he ac- 
quired the 0 Band of arithmetical 
and classical knowledge, and thus 
became qualified for entering on more 
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important studies, under the tuition 
of gentlemen, whose talents and 
learning‘qualified them for-the arda- 
ous task. 

Attaining the age of fourteen, he 
was placed under the care of Mr. 
Dawson,* of Sedbergh, a gentleman 
well known as one of the most cele- 
brated mathematicians of his day. 
At this time he resided with a rela- 
tive, Mr. Robert Foster, of Hebble- 
thwaite Hall, about three miles from 
Sedbergh, with whom, he being an 
accomplished scholar, he devoted his 
evenings to the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages, which he pro- 
secuted with much advantage. Un- 
der the admirable tuition of Mr. Daw- 
son, he pursued his mathematical in- 
quiries with great ardour, and _ his 
proficiency was correspondent to his 
application. During this period, he 
made himself acquainted with the 
elementary branches of this science, 
as they were taught in Cambridge, 
reading such works as were calcu- 
lated to improve his mind, among 
which were the Principia. of Newton, 
and some of the more difficult fluxion- 
ary investigations. 

On leaving Sedbergh, after spend- 
ing in it and its neighbourhood, what 
he has been known to consider one of 
the happiest and most instructive pe- 
riods of his life, he returned to his na- 
tive place ; and soon afterward becom- 
ing acquainted with the late Dr. Gar- 
nett, who had also beena pupil of Mr. 
Dawson, he was induced, partly by his 
own inclination, and partly through 
the recommendation of his friend, to 
turn his attention to medicine, and 
finally to adopt it as a profession. 

After spending some time with Dr. 
Garnett, then engaged in the analysis 
of mineral waters, and in the publica- 
tion of his Treatise on the Waters of 
Harrowgate, he proceeded to Leeds for 
the purpose of acquiring a knowledge 
of pharmacy, with Mr., now Dr. Lo- 
gan, and of witnessing the practice of 
the Infirmary, with that gentleman 
and Dr. Hird. 

Having made his observations un- 





* OF this justly celebrated self-taught ma- 
thematician, originally a shepherd in one of 
the most retired districts of Yorkshire, Dr. 
Birkbeck is preparing a biographical memoir, 
to be published with all his printed prodac- 
tions, and a selection from his manuscripts, to 
which, through the kindness of Dr. Haygarth, 
he has had access, 
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der the direction of these gentlemen, 
when about eighteen, he left Leeds, 
and repaired to Edinburgh, adopting 
the plan of study, during the first 
winter, which had been previously 
pointed out by Dr. Garnett. Here, 
as he had also been strongly advised, 
he joined the Royal Medical Society, 
although not at this time qualified to 
take any active part in its proceed- 
ings. 

From Edinburgh he repaired to 
London, where he spent the following 
winter. His object in visiting the 
metropolis was, that he might obtain 
more accurate anatomical information 
by dissection, than he had hitherto 
acquired. To accomplish this purpose, 
he entered as a pupil in the school of 
the late Dr. Baillie, and had the hap- 
piness of establishing a friendship 
with that distinguished physician, 
which only terminated with his life. 
While here, he had also the advantage 
of attending the excellent lectures of 
Dr. Fordyce on the practice of physic, 
and of Dr, Pearson on chemistry. 

Returning to Edinburgh the ensu- 
ing season, he took a more active 
part among the students, and also 
became a member of the Natural 
History Society, to the chair of which, 
as well as to that of the Royal Medi- 
cal Society, he had the honour, at the 
commencement of the next session, to 
be elected. 

During the summer of 1797, he at- 
tended a short course -of lectures on 
natural philosophy, delivered by Pro- 
fessor Robison, one of the most pro- 
found mathematicians of the age. The 
interest which these lectures excited 
in Dr. B. soon attracted the notice of 
the professor, who regularly after- 
wards sent him a ticket of free admis- 
sion, and permitted him to enjoy an 
intimate and confidential intercourse. 

About this time he had the good 
fortune to obtain the friendship of Dr. 
John Thomson, late professor of mili- 
tary surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh; and also of John Allen, 
Esq. the distinguished lecturer on the 
animal economy, now master of Dul- 
wich College. These were facilities 
for the acquirement of valuable know- 
ledge, which he well knew how to ap- 
preciate and improve. 

Daring the third winter of his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, he acted as cli- 
nical clerk to Dr. Rutherford. This 
occurrence he always considered as 
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of vast importance ; since it afforded 
the most valuable opportunity of ac- 
quiring practical knowledge which at 
that time he had ever enjoyed, and 
secured for him, while he remained 
in the university, an intimate associa- 
tion with this renowned and highly 
philosophical professor. 

About this time, he also became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Henry 
Brougham, Esq. then a student in 
Edinburgh, and had the happiness of 
co-operating with him, with the late 
Drs. Brown and Leyden, the late Mr. 
Horner, Mr. Reddie, Professor Wal- 
lace, and others, in forming the Acade- 
my of Physics. This society was at 
first conducted with great spirit, but 
after some time was abandoned. 

At the commencement of the ensu- 
ing winter, the fourth he spent in 
Edinburgh, he had the gratification of 
receiving another strong testimonial 
of the high estimation in which he 
was held by his fellow students, 
who, without his soliciting a single 
vote, elected him a second time one 
of the annual presidents of the 
Royal Medical Society, This was 
the more honourable, as it was a cir- 
cumstance of very rare occurrence. 
At the close of this session, he under- 
went the customary examinations for 
taking a degree in medicine; and, 
after publishing and defending a che- 
mico - physiological dissertation de 
Sanguine, was admitted to that distin- 
guished honour. 

On quitting Edinburgh to return to 
Yorkshire, shortly after his graduation, 
Dr. Birkbeck spent afew days with an 
acquaintance at Peebles. While here, 
he received a letter from Dr. Garnett, 
announcing his appointment to the pro- 
fessorship of naiural philosophy in the 
Royal Institution, of London, and his 
nomination of Dr. B. as his successor 
in the chair at Glasgow, which he was 
about to relinquish. Not feeling, at so 
early an age, entitled to expect great 
encouragement in medical practice, 
and wishing to spend afew more years 
In the pursuit of additional informa- 
tion, Dr. B. thinking this a favourable 
opportunity to promote his views, con- 
sented to become a candidate. The 
high testimonials, when this became 
known, voluntarily sent from many 
distinguished characters in Edin- 
burgh, secured the votes of a large 
majority of the trustees; and, after 
the lapse of a few weeks, in the 





month of November, 1799, he com- 
menced a course of lectures on na- 
tural and experimental philosophy, 
and the more interesting parts of che- 
mistry. 

To supply these lectures with the 
necessary apparatus, strenuous exer- 
tions were made; but from the want 
of an efficient philosophical instru- 
ment-maker, the greater part was 
prepared under the superintendence 
of the lecturer, in the best conducted 
workshops that he could discover. 

Being thus introduced to a direct in- 
tercourse with the artisans of Glasgow, 
many of whom exhibited a degree of 
eager curiosity that had no means of 
obtaining gratification, and a vigour of 
intellect, for the cultivation of which 
no provision had been made, Dr. B. 
very soon formed a plan for delivering 
a series of elementary philosophical 
lectures, adapted, as far as possible, 
to the untutored minds for which they 
were designed, and to be offered to 
them free of all expense. The time 
which he selected for this purpose, 
was on the evenings of Saturday, pru- 
dently conceiving that it would at 
least be an admirable substitute for 
the ordinary mode in which that por- 
tion of their time was generally em- 
ployed, and concluding that if the at- 
tempt should not otherwise prove 
ultimately beneficial, the experiment 
would at least be safe and rational. 

Having matured this plan, Dr. B., 
at their meeting in March, 1800, com- 
municated his project to the trustees, 
in whom the management of the insti- 
tution had been vested by the will of 
Professor Anderson, its founder. This 
was a source, however, from which 
no encouragement was to be derived, 
and no assistance was to be obtained. 
So far as the motive was concerned, 
the scheme procured commendation, 
but in other respects it excited smiles, 
as the delusive vision of youthful 
enthusiasm ; and it was even derided, 
when considered in reference to the 
individuals for whose benefit it had 
been introduced. Of these trustees, 
many were intimately acquainted with 
the wants, the habits, and the capabi- 
lities of the artisans, yet not one was 
disposed to express even a favour- 
able opinion of the proposition. 

The session being concluded, Dr. 
B. returned to Yorkshire; and, in a 
short prospectus sent for publication 
from thence, of the several courses to 
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be delivered in the next, introduced 
the following notice of the objects and 
expectations connected with the new 
scheme :— 


** In the prosecution of this design, I shall 
deliver a series of lectures upon the Mechani- 
cal Affections of solid and fluid Bodies, abound- 
ing with experiments, and conducted with the 
greatest simplicity ofexpression and familiarity 
of illustration, solely for persons engaged in 
the practical exercise of the mechanic arts: 
men, whose situation in early life, has pre- 
claded even the possibility of acquiring the 
smallest jon of scientific knowledge, and 
whose subsequent pursuits, not always aflord- 
ing more than is necessary for their own sup- 
pest and that of their dependent connexions, 

ave not enabled them to that infor- 
mation, which curiosity, too active for penury 
wholly to repress, or the prevailing bias of 
their natural genius, might prompt them to 
0 I am by no means sanguine ip my 
expectation, that by a coprse of instraction, 
such as [ have now proposed, one artist will 
be directed to the discovery of any thing 
which is essential or important in his particu- 
ar department, how much soever it may be 
openecied in principle with the subject to be 
iscussed; I am too well aware that the best 
contrivances in every branch of the han 
arts, have resalted, and must still continue to 
result, from the observation of practical de- 
feets, and from the gradual application of suit- 
able means, dictated by practical maxims, to 
obviate or remove them. But whilst m 
slight acquaintance with the subject has af- 
forded this information, I have become con- 
vineed that much pleasure would be comma- 
nicated to the mechanic in the exercise of his 
art, and that the mental vacancy which fol- 
lows a cessation from bodily toil, would often 
be eeably occupied, by a few systematic 
ewes ee ideas, upon which at his leisure 
e might meditate. It must be acknowledged 
too, that greater satisfaction in the execution 
of machinery must be experienced, when the 
uses to which it may be applied, and the prin- 
ciples upon which it operates, are well under- 
stood, than where the manual part alone is 
known, the artist remaining entirely ignorant 
of .eyery thing besides ; indeed, I bave latel 
had frequent opportunities of observing, wit 
liow much additional alacrity a piece of work 
has been undertaken, when the circumstances 
were such as I have now stated. 

«« Perhaps to some it may appear that the ad- 
vantages derivable from these lectares will be 
inconsiderable, or even that they will be disad- 
Vaatageous, onaccount of the extent of thesub- 
jects which they embrace, and because those to 
whom they ure addressed do not possess the 
means or enjoy the opportunities, calculated for 
engrafting upon the elementary truths which 
they learn, the extensive researches of the illns- 
trious philosophers, by whom the boundaries of 
science have been enlarged.—Whatever the 
arrogance of Jearning may have advanced in 
condemnation of superficial knowledge, and 
however firmly I may be persuaded that the 
people cannot be profound, I have no hesita- 
tion ir predicting, that vast benefit will accrue 
to the commanity by every successfal endea- 
vour to diffuse the substance of great works, 
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which cannot be perused by the people at 
large ; thereby making them reach the shop 
and the hamlet, and converting them from un- 
productive splendour, to useful though anob- 
served activity.” 


The proper business of the institu- 
tion having fully commenced, a priat- 
ed invitation was sent to the various 
manufactories in Glasgow, for lists of 
the more sober and intelligent work- 
men which each contained, with an 
offer of tickets, admitting them to the 
mechanics’ class. One individual, by 
whom these notices were principally 
distributed, then unknown to Dr. B., 
now holds a respectable scientific si- 
tuation, and still speaks with great 
satisfaction of baving made this early 
effort in behalf of popular institu- 
tions. 

In consequence of the notices that 
had been distributed, a few lists were 
sent in, and tickets having been deli- 
vered to the individuals mentioned, 
the course opened with seventy-five 
pupils. The impressions made upon 
their minds may, in some measure, be 
estimated from the next lecture being 
attended by two hundred. At the 
third, upwards of three hundred were 
present; and, at the fourth, the num- 
ber amounted to five hundred. These 
the theatre could with difficulty con- 
tain, and many others had been re- 
fused tickets, exclusively on this ac- 
count. Nothing could exceed the at- 
tention and interest with which these 
lectures were received; and no audi- 
ence, ever assembled on any occasion, 
could exceed in propriety of behavi- 
our this body of artisans and mecha- 
nics. 

During the progress of these lec- 
tures, various letters were received 
from the hearers. Onecontained anew 
plan for an air-pump, another for a 
steam-engine, and one even for deter- 
mining the sun’s distance by a new 
method, from an indivi:iual, who, prior 
to his hearing the few lectures on 
astronomy, which made a part of the 
first, as well as of the succeeding 
courses, had never thought upon this 
subject.* Their strong attachment to 





* It may be proper to correct ap error 
which Dr. Ure has unintentionally committed 
in the Introduction to his excellent edition of 
Nicholson’s Chemical Dictionary. He there 
says, “ The original design of the Mechanics’ 
Class was limited to the exhibition and expla- 
nation of mechanical models.” But we are 
assured by Dr.B. that the original design was, 
to give a plain, concise, and experimental ex- 
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these lectures was further evinced, by 
the very handsome present of a silver 
cup, with an appropriate inscription 
and devices, delivered to the lecturer 
on the termination of the course, by 
Mr. Roberson, an eminent mechanic, 
on the part of the subscribers. These 
lectures were continued by Dr. B. 
for two sessions more, accompanied 
throughout with similar manifestations 
of the approbation of his hearers, from 
their commencement to their termina- 
tion. These testimonials of respect 
and interest embraced his extensive 
mathematical and chemical course, as 
well as that which was popular or ex- 
perimental. In this situation Dr. B. 
continued until the spring of 1804, 
when he finally relinquished the pro- 
fessorship in the Andersonian Insti- 
tution, and was succeeded by Dr. Ure, 
the present very able and eloquent 
lecturer. 

In the autumn of this year, Dr. B., 
partly with a view of becoming ac- 
quainted with the manufactories of 
Birmingham, and with the eminent 
scientific characters residing in that 
town and neighbourhood, delivered a 
course of lectures to |the inhabitants, 
on electricity, galvanism, and pneu- 
matic chemistry, which he was indu- 
ced by particular invitation to repeat 
in the spring. 

Whilst residing in Birmingham, he 
received an invitation to deliver a 
course of lectures for the Literary 
Institution at Hull, on mechanical 
philosophy. This also he undertook ; 
but while the. necessary apparatus 
was preparing, he occupied the inter- 
val in delivering two courses of lec- 
tures, similar to those of Birmingham, 
in Liverpool. For the latter of these 
he was kindly accommodated with 
the rooms in the Lyceum, by the libe- 
ral proprietors of that valuable insti- 
tution. 

The necessary preparations having 
been made at Hull for his reception, 
in the autumn of this year, Dr. B. re- 
paired thither, agreeably to his previ- 
ous engagement, and delivered in the 
library one course of lectures to the 
proprietors, and another to the public. 
Both were largely attended, and, as a 
proof of the high satisfaction with 





hibition of the principles of physical science, 
very much upon the gps of the popolar 
courses of Ferguson, Walker, and Banks, 
but with more frequent reference to the arts 
and manufactures. 





which they were received, a vote of 
thanks was presented to him, accom- 
panied with a request that he woald 
sit for his picture, to be suspended in 
the library. With this solicitation he 
complied; and sat to Mr. Russel, 
justly celebrated as a crayon painter, 
and for his beautiful engraving of the 
moon, who was then in Hull. Bat, 
unfortanately, when this picture was 
nearly finished, the artist was cut off 
by a fever. 

In the following May, Dr. B. was 
married to Miss Catharine Lloyd, an 
interesting and intelligent young lady, 
the youngest daughter of Sampson 
Lloyd, Esq. of Farm, near Birming- 
ham. Thus connected, after a few 
weeks spent in travelling, he came to 
London, pursuant to his original de- 
sign, and settled as a physician. Be- 
ing well known, and surrounded by 
an extensive circle of relations and 
friends, whose confidence in his skill 
and assiduity was entire, his daily in- 
creasing practice rendered his pros- 
pects flattering in the highest degree. 
But no station in life can exempt 
mankind from the common calamities 
attendant on mortality. The sunshine 
of his anticipations was obscured by 
a dense and unexpected cloud, and 
his professional career was painfully 
interrupted by the death of his wife, 
in March, 1807, ten days after having 
given birth toason. By this melan- 
choly event he was, for a season, 
nearly overwhelmed; but from its 
paralyzing effects he gradually reco- 
vered, by resuming his professional 
duties, and by attention to his child. 
For several years after this disastrous 
stroke, he proceeded in the active ex- 
ercise of his profession ; and, without 
using any dishonourable artifice or 
resorting to any unmanly expedients, 
rapidly advanced to that point of 
eminence which be has so long since 
attained. 

A few months after his arrival in 
London, Dr. B. was elected one of 
the presidents of the Physical Society 
of Guy’s Hospital, of which he had 
recently been made an honorary mem- 
ber; and in this situation, without 
any intermission, he has ever since 
been annually placed. In the follow- 
ing year he was elected physician to 
the General Dispensary, in Alders- 
gate-street, the duties of which .he 
still continues, we believe, assiduous- 
ly to perform. 
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At an early period of his residence 
in the metropolis, he was strongly 
solicited by several members of the 
Royal Institution, to continue the 
lectures on natural philosophy there, 
after the resignation of Mr. Allica. 
But although strongly attached to 
the station he was solicited to fill, 
the distance of the Institution from 
that part of the city in which he re- 
sided, together with the pressure of 
his professional engagements, and a 
determination to pursue, without in- 
termission, for some time, his medical 
avocations, induced him to decline 
the invitation. About this time he 
was also engaged with two medical 
friends in conducting the London Me- 
dical Review, which claimed no small 
share of his attention. This work 
was published quarterly ; but although 
it was favourably received by the more 
intelligent part of the profession, after 
extending to two volumes, it was dis- 
continued, through the extended oc- 
cupation of its respective editors. 

n July, 1817, Dr. B. married a se- 
cond time. The object of his choice 
was the youngest daughter of Henry 
Gardner, Esq. of Liverpool. This ami- 
able lady, by her truly domestic habits 
and affectionate disposition,has greatly 
augmented that happiness which can 
alone render home desirable, by giving 
to it those permanent attractions which 
nothing foreign can impart. 

Having attained that eminence in 
the medical profession to which he 
aspired, Dr. B. determined again to 
enter the philosophical region. Ac- 
cordingly, the London Institution, of 
which he had been one of the earliest 
projectors, being ready for the deli- 
very of lectures, he offered to the ma- 
nagers a gratuitous course on natural 
and experimental philosophy. This 
offer was accepted, and in the spring 
of 1820 he delivered to large audiences 
seventeen lectures. In 1823 he deli- 
vered a course on the history of the 
atmosphere; and, in 1824, a short 
course on terrestrial magnetism and 
electro-magnetism, both gratuitously, 
and to crowded assemblies. 

During this period, having had only 
a slight connexion with Glasgow, he 

‘heard very little of his favourite pro- 
ject, the‘ Mechanics’ Class,” and half 
concluded that he was nearly forgot- 
ten. Some favourable notice had in- 
deed been taken of it, and of its ope- 
rations, in the third volume of the Sup- 





plement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, by Mr. Dagald Bannatyne, one 
of the most {enlightened and liberal- 
minded individuals in Glasgow. The 
dissertation on the cotton manufac- 
tory, in which this notice occurs, has 
not, we have reason to believe, been 
seen until very recently by Dr. B. 
Speaking of what Dr. B. had done at 
the formation of the institution, Mr. 
Bannatyne proceeds as follows :— 
‘“‘The furnishing of these parties 
with a course of instruction so well 
adapted to their circumstances, is pro- 
bably the best means that could have 
been devised for reviving the power 
which their early occupation in the 
factories 'may have rendered torpid. 
But the benefit to be derived from 
these lectures is not confined to the 
individuals to whom they are deli- 
vered. The branches of the manufac- 
ture in which those persons are em- 
ployed, profit by them also. In the 
same degree that workmen are made 
acquainted with the principles of the 
processes by which they are occupied, 
will be the probability that improve- 
ments shall be produced. So impor- 
tant, indeed, does the securing of this 
object appear to us, in the present 
circumstances of this country, that we 
think the plan sketched by Dr. Birk- 
beck for Glasgow, should be generally 
extended, and the artisans all over the 
kingdom be furnished with the means 
of receiving similar instructions. Were 
a national provision made for giving, 
in all the large manufacturing towns, 
such lectures upon mechanics, to which 
might be joined a short exposition of 
the elements of chemistry, the most 
important consequences might be ex- 
pected to ensue. The expense of snch 
an institution would be trifling, while 
means would be afforded of rearing, in 
every department of industry, a body 
of intelligent workmen, qualified to 
carry forward that progress in ma- 
chinery which we have shewn to be 
necessary to the prosperity of our 
existing undertakings.” 
Independently of the preceding ob- 
servations, Dr. B.’s attention was par- 
ticularly directed to the proceedings 
of the Mechanics’ Class, by a letter 


‘from Glasgow, which appeared in the 


Morning Chronicle in the spring of 
1822. This was more than sufficient 
to convince him that his suspicions of 
being partially forgotten were wholly 
groundless, as the writer reverts in 
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very favourable terms to bis first exer- 
tions, and to the effects they had pro- 
duced. Butif this letter destroyed his 
suspicions, another from Dr. Ure, early 
in the following year, was calculated 
to furnish unexpected gratification. 
This letter announced, in the most 
flattering terms, the following resolu- 
tions, which had been agreed to at a 
meeting of the mechanics attending 
his lectures :— 

** At the meeting of the Mechanics’ Class, 
Anderson’s Institution, on Saturday, the Sth 
of February, 1823, and immediately after the 
conclasion of the lecture, a proposal was 
brought forward by Mr. Alexander Robertson 
and Mr. David Black, two of the oldest mem- 
bers of the class, that, in order to commemo- 
rate the advantages which the operatives of 
this city have enjoyed for so many years, from 
the establishment of the Mechanics’ Class, 
some memorial should be obtained by the class, 
of its liberal-minded projector and founder, 
Dr. George Birkbeck. The proposal was cor- 
dially and unanimously approved of by the 
class, and a committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed, with instructions to draw up resolu- 
tions for the adoption of the class; of which 
committee Dr. Ure was appointed convener. 
On Saturday, the 22d of February, thereafter, 
the committee brought forward the following 
resolutions, which, with a few additions, were 
unanimously agreed to by the class :— 

‘I. That the first formation of a course of 
lectares, for instructing the operative classes 
of the community in the scientific principles of 
the arts and manofactures, is a remarkable 
era in the history of Glasgow, deeply interest- 
ing to its artisans, and which deserves to be 
celebrated by a public memorial. 

«II. That it appears, from the records of 
Anderson’s Institution, that the plan and exe- 
cution of such a course of lectures originated 
with Dr. George Birkbeck, then professor of 
that establishment, now physician in London; 
and that the first course of lectares was deli- 
vered in 1860, to a small number of mechanics, 
but that in the following session the benefits 
of the lectares were so generally felt and ac- 
knowledged, that about 500 individuals attend- 
ed them with exemplary decorum. 

“TII. That the advantages of Dr. Birk- 
beck’s scheme have, since that time, been very 
widely diffused, not only by the continuance 
and extension of such lectures in Anderson’s 
Institution, but also by the establishment of 
similar courses of instruction in several cities 
of the British empire, and in foreign nations. 

«*{V. That the members of this class, there- 
fore, desirous of commemorating at once their 
gratitade to Dr. Birkbeck, and the undoubted 
claim of their native city to the bonoaur of un- 
folding, first of all, with the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, the temple of science 
to the artisan, do agree to make a voluntary 
contribution, for the purpose of procuring a 
portrait of Dr. Birkbeck. 

“V, That after the contributions are re- 
ceived, the committee shall communicate the 
resolutions of the class to Dr. Birkbeck, ac- 
companied with a request that he will be 
pleased to sit for a portrait. 





* VI. That the draft of an address,* to be 
presented to Dr. Birkbeck, be drawn up by 
the committee, sabmitted tc the class for its 
approval, and which, after receiving the signa- 
tures of the members, is to be forwarded to 
Dr. Birkbeck. 

** VIT. That Dr. Birkbeck’s portrait shall be 
suspended either in the mechanics’ librar 
room, or hall of Anderson’s Institution, as shall 
afterwards be determined by the class. 

“ VIII. That these resolutions shall be en- 
tered in the minute-book of the class.” 


The acknowledgment by Dr. B. of 
this communication, and his grateful 
acquiescence with the proposition it 
contained, was followed by a letter, 
which, being still more explanatory of 
the feelings of the mechanics towards 
an unknown, and, as he once thought, 
a forgotten benefactor—feelings, hon- 
ourable to their character, even by 
the manner in which they are express- 
ed—our readers, we doubt not, will 
be gratified by perusing. 


“* 65, Wilson-street, Glasgow, 
“May 31,1828. ° 
“Dr. Georce BIRKBECK. 


« S1r,—Yourkind answer to the unanimous 
request of the Mechanics’ Class, was daly re- 
ceived by Dr. Ure, and communicated by him 
to the class on the 10th of May last. 

“* Agreeably to their instructions, the com- 
mittee have now forwarded the resolations, 
address, and signatures of the class, and which 
will be presented to you by Mr. Patrick 
Thomson, one of the present members. The 
class has likewise, at the recommendation of 
B. R. Haydon, Esq. historical painter, a 
pointed Mr. Bewick to paint the portrait, oe 
will wait apon you when it will be convenient 
for you to sit for that purpose. 

«“ We, the committee of the Mechanics’ 
Class, beg leave to express its sentiments on 
the present interesting occasion. Deeply sen- 
sible of the obligations conferred by you on 
the operatives of Glasgow, and the permanent 
effects, moral and intellectual, which your 
method of instruction is calculated to elicit, 
have ananimoasly resolved, in addition to the 
bonoor of soliciting your portrait, to embrace 
the present opportunity of communicating to 
you their respectful admiration of your cha- 
racter as a gentleman, and ability as a teacher, 

«* Perhaps when your philanthropic mind first 
ro gga the idea of diffusing usefal know- 
ledge among mechanics, it did not occur to 
you, that your benevolent scheme would be 
crowned with such eminent success as subse- 
quent events have proved. But the oak springs 
from the acorn ;—the triumphs of trath over 
prejudice, though slow, are nevertheless cer- 
tain, and, if properly directed, permanently 
beneficial to mankind. You formed your 
scheme of improvement from an intimate ac- 


* The address to Dr. B. above alladed to, 
may be found in the 8th number of the Mecha- 
nic’s Magazine: it was signed by upwards of 
four hundred mechanics, principally in the 
workshops of the city. ; 
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quaintance with buman natare ; and it must be 
gratifying to you to learn, that your philoso- 
phic foresight has sot been ev ee You 
Jedged that the apparent me lethargy of 
ives towards science arose from no 
infirmity of their mental powers; and you 
judged rightly. You traced it either to a total 
neglect, or an improper direction of their fa- 
ies to objects unworthy of their notice. 
You undertook the generous task of giving 
the first impulse, and of directing their atten- 
tion to studies worthy of their pursuit; and 
the experience of twenty years has proved be- 
ond a doubt, the beneficial effects resulting 
Kon your system of education. Let others 
boast of their triumph over suffering humanity, 
and of the successful inroads they have made 
apon the liberties and happiness of their fel- 
low-creatures ; your's is the pare and unal- 
loyed satisfaction of having done your duty, 
and the honour of being the founder of a school, 
whese method of instruction other countries 
are now proud to imitate. Unassisted by pub- 
lic funds, save that noble legacy you left them, 
viz. a thirst for knowledge, and an ardent de- 
sire of improving their condition,—the mecha- 
nics of Glasgow ‘are an example of the ease 
with which scientific knowledge might be dis- 
seminated through every branch of the com- 
munity, did they on whom Providence has 
bestowed wealth or eminent abilities conde- 
scend to imitate your disinterested example. 
Aware that the improvement of the operative 
elasses in this city was the sole motive which 
indaved you to found the Mechanics’ Class, 
and judging from their own experience, it has 
been the study of former committees, and it 
must ever be the duty and interest of future 
eommittees of the Mechanics’ Class, to render 
efficient, and to disseminate as widely as pos- 
sible, the benefits arising from the plan, first 
introdaced by you, of edacating mechanics in 
the scientific principles of the various arts. 
“That you, sir, may still enjoy many happy 
days, and many opportanities of exercising 
your amiable spirit in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of mankind; that the grateful acknow- 
ledgments which man owes to his benefactor 
may on other occasions be awarded to you, to 
whom scienve and our country are so much 
indebted; and that your generous example 
may stir other noble spirits to vindicate the 
h of sei ;and emancipate their fel- 
low-creatures from the chilling grasp of igno- 
rance, are the sincere wishes of the Mechanics’ 
€lass. I remain, sir, your yery hamble ser- 
vant, _ ALEX. MARSHALL, 
“ Secretary to the Committee.” 


Before the picture, to which the pre- 
ceding letter alludes, reached Glas- 
gow, some disagreement unhappily 
occurred between the “ Mechanics’ 
Class” and. the trustees of Professor 
Anderson’s institution. Much. deli- 
beration followed ; the result of which 
- was, that a separation took place, and 
in a short time an independent. Me- 
chanics’ Institution was formed, and 
Dr. B..had the unexpected, but well- 
merited. honour, of being nominated 
their patron. This institution,.weun- 








derstand, is proceeding with regula- 
rity, according to its original and well- 
digested plans, and flourishing in pros- 
perous independence. 

At the commencement of 1823, Dr. 
B. was preparing for the Annals of 
Philosophy, conducted by his friend 
Mr. Richard Phillips, an essay on the 
scientific education of the operatives; 
in which he intended to offer a course 
of lectures to the London artisans, 
similar to those which had been ac- 
knowledged to have been productive 
of so much benefit in Glasgow ; but 
this essay, various occupations pre- 
vented him from completing. 

Scarcely, however, had this been 
relinquished, before his attention was 
again called to the subject by a very 
powerful appeal to the mechanics, in 
the seventh number of a miscellany, 
which had recently appeared, under 
the title of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
It so happened, that in this able 
exposition, an erroneous remark was 
contained, respecting Dr. B. which 
he called upon the editors, then 
unknown to him, through the pro- 
prietors, to correct; and also to offer 
them. information respecting the Me- 
chanics’ Class in Glasgow, with which 
they then seemed but little acquaint- 
ed; assuring them, at the same time, of 
his'readiness to co-operate in forming a 
similar institution in London. In con- 
sequence of this interview, and these 
observations, he was soon called on 
by one of the editors; and subsequent- 
ly with him and his colleague, Mr. 
Place, of Charing-Cross, and Dr. 
Birkbeck, arranged the several public 
meetings which led to the establish- 
ment cf the London Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. At these preliminary public 
meetings Dr. B. was uniformly called 
upon to take the chair; and when, sub- 
sequently, the officers were elected, 
he was appointed president. In this 
situation he has made considerable 
exertion to promote the objects of the 
institution, and, we are happy to add, 
that these exertions have been.crown- 
ed with almost unexampled success. 
This method of imparting scientific in- 
formation to the artisan, is now rapidly 
spreading through England and Scot- 
land.—Imaddition to the above, Dr. B. 
has recently been engaged in aiding the 
formation of the Meteorological Socie- 
ty, and the London Chemical Society, 
in both of which he has had the honour 


of being appointed president, 
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SIXTY-SIX ERRORS OF THE CHURCH 
OF ROME. 


Tue time is near at hand, when the 
important subject of Catholic eman- 
cipation will, in all probability, again 
undergo legislative investigation.— 
Aware of this, its advocates are un- 
remitting in their exertions to com- 
pass their favourite object,—that of 
obtaining political power under ec- 
clesiastical pretences. 

That their claims are,im many re- 
spects, plausible, cannot be denied ; 
but it is a fact of which Protestants 
should never lose sight, that Popery 
is still the same that it ever was. Its 
torch is indeed concealed in a dark 
lantern, but it is not extinguished; its 
tomahawk, instead of being buried, is 
only covered with flowers. All its 
sanguinary laws remain still unre- 
pealed, and the immutability of its 
character is avowed without disguise 
by all its votaries. 

It will be readily allowed, that the 
Papists of the present day utterly 
disclaim those deeds of horror which 
have disgraced their ancestors, and we 
give them credit for their sincerity. 
This candour will be extended to the 


system itself, when its bloody laws 
are repealed by the same authority 


that enacted them; but until the 
hyena has lost its ferocity, self-pre- 
servation dictates that it should wear 
a chain. EDITOR. 


1. ScuisM, from the Eastern or Greek 
church, on a point not essential, ex- 
cept to her assumption of power by 
unchristian usurpation, contrary to 
the doctrine, precept, and example 
of the apostles. 

2. Persecutions, contrary to the 
word of Christ, by deliberate decrees 
and permanent doctrine for that pur- 
pose. 

3. Forbidding flesh, and ordering 
fish to be eaten, contrary to the ex- 
press warning of scripture. 

4. Forbidding to marry. The rule 
to admit no person to be an ecclesias- 
tic who did not make a vow of celi- 
bacy, left no alternative. Hence, the 
voluntary celibacy allowed in scrip- 
ture, became a coercive influence, of 
which the apostle warns the church, 
as one of the signs of false religion. 
The object once in view was universal 
power; that day is gone by; and the 
celibacy of the clergy is no longer 
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useful, but a nuisance to the peace of 
families, which has produced the un- 
chaste laxity of morals in the women 
of Spain and Italy. 

5. The use of little crosses in pray- 
er, tending to attach the mind to the 
sign instead of the. thing signified in 
the redemption of the world. 

6. Paintings of the crucifixion, pre- 
ferred to the history of the crucifixion 
by the inspired evangelists, substi- 
tuting for the word of God, the work 
of man. 

7. Pilgrimages to certain places, 
not sanctioned by the precept or ex- 
ample of the apostles, wh ected 
the visible churches and union 
of Christians both in doctrine. and 
discipline. 

8. Calling the blessed Virgin the 
mother of God; by not distinguishing 
the deity from the humanity, the infi- 
nite from the finite, through an erro- 
neous argument: viz. 1, Christ is 
God; 2, Christ was born of the Vir- 
gin; ergo, God was born of the Vir- 
gin. he titles and names of the 
blessed mother of the humanity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is God and 
man, ought to be taken from the holy 
word of God, and not increased or 
diminished by the word of man. 

9. Praying to the Virgin. The pic- 
ture of God as an old man, and of Je- 
sus as a child, have become the gene- 
ral custom of painters; and, there- 
fore, the Virgin as a sweet looking 
young woman nursing a baby, seems 
more accessible. Hence she is pray- 
ed to more than God, or Christ the 
only mediator appointed between God 
and man. The reading of the holy 
scriptures would remedy this ignorant 
idolatry. 

10. The power of the priest to pray 
souls out of purgatory for money, is 
one of the strongest chains that bind 
the ignorant to the priest, and there- 
fore makes it necessary for the priest 
to use all his influence to perpetuate 
ignorance. The prostitutes in Rome, 
who are prohibited from appearing as 
such in the streets, address strangers 
by the well-known watchword, “ Pray, 
sir, will you give me some money, 
that I may get my mother’s soul pray- 
ed out of purgatory :” if the stranger 
does not comprehend what is meant, 
they tell it with their eyes, and sufli- 
cient hints to prevent a doubt. 

11. Grand processions cause the 
corrupt populace to form an attach- 

c 
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ment to the church by its serving to 
their amusement, They are become 
ashamed of it, and it declines. 

12. Indulgences sold for money, 
1, a proportion of past sins; 2, pro- 
portion of sins to come ; 3, proportion 
of the period of punishment for sin in 
purgatory, according to a scale of 
time, from one year to 12,000. This 
confused and equivocal doctrine of 
indulgences has nearly ceased, since 
it produced a reformation in Germa- 
ny, Poland, Prussia, England, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Holland. There is, however, still 
som it left as may ensnare the 

devotion to certain places 


only contrary to the example of the 
apostles, but evidently full of haman 
pride and arrogance. 

14, The unlimited authority given 
to those writers now called the fa- 
thers of the church, though they were 
fallible uninspired men. Their vo- 


luminous doctrines are in some places 
éontrary to the New Testament, and 
in many instances their new invented 


doctrines and practices are totally 
without foundation in the bible. 

15. Tradition equalling holy scrip- 
ture, was a natural consequence of 
the 14th error. 

16. Certain churches and places 
were appointed as sanctuaries to 
shelter murderers from justice. 

17. Making Friday a day of serious 
devotion, and Sunday of revelling, 
with open theatres and licensed gam- 
ing-houses, contrary to the divine or- 
dinance of the sabbath. 

18. The numerous holidays to ab- 
stain from work: this pleases idlers, 
and keeps them dependent on church 
authority, contrary to the command, 
Six days shalt thou labour, aod keep 
holy the seventh. 

19. Sculptures of the crucifixion 
substituted for the gospel. 

20. The obedience of monks, je- 
suits, friars, and nuns, of every na- 
tion, to the pope, established an em- 
pire independent of the government 
in each nation. 

21. Kissing the pope’s toe, an un- 
due extension of Christian civility. 

22. The worship of the images of 
saints and martyrs tended to with- 
draw people from the worship of God 
im spirit and in trath. These helps 
to the illiterate cost more than schools, 





and editions of the word of God, 
which would have prevented the er- 
rors, ignorance, and tyranny of the 
Church of Rome over men’s con- 
sciences. 

23. The pope’s throne, called the 
chair of St. Peter, though it is no 
more derived from bim than the triple 
crown. St. Peter held no supremacy 
over the apostles during his life, and 
bequeathed none. 

24. The mass book, or missal, was 
compose out a due regard to the 
warrant of Scripture. The gaudy coat 
of the priest, who turns his back on 
the people, muttering sounds which 
he does not intend they should under- 
stand, while he addresses a baby- 
house altar, fitting only for the amuse- 
ment of childish admiration, and then, 
after a dumb show, which has the 
same relation to the public under- 
standing as a pantomime to a drama- 
tic dialogue, he holds up the fruit of 
his prestigious juggling,—a wafer! 
The people fall down’on their knees, 
and adore it; the priest swallows a 
sup of wine, from which the lay com- 
municant is excluded, contrary to the 
institution of Christ, and the wafer is 
now, by the most unparalleled impu- 
dence of absurdity, called literally, 
and without equivocation, the body 
and blood of Christ. However, such 
is the fatality, that not one but the 
ignorant believe it; for, in proportion 
as the communicant is intelligent 
and well informed, he absolves him- 
self from this blasphemy by admitting 
that in the accident of external cir- 
cumstance the wafer is a wafer still. 

25. The canonization of saints, by 
a form in law in open court argued 
by lawyers, has no countenance in 
scripture. 

26. The transferring of the merit of 
works from one person to another, or 
from one religious community to any, 
led to the pope’s title of Holiness by 
the merits of St. Peter, although the 
word of God declares that even Noah 
and Daniel could only be saved indi- 
vidually ; and that there is not even 
hereditary righteousness transferred 
from father to children, but each must 
be holy for himself. 

27. The experiment of excommu- 
nicating princes, and absolving sub- 
jects from their allegiance, was tried 
when the pope was blind with pride 
and intoxicated with power. It failed, 
excepting with Philip of France and 
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the Emperor Frederick, but had the 
good effect of making kings careful to 
clip’ the wings of the pope. Since 
that time, the pope stirs up sedition 
only in secret, by means of the jesnits, 
monks, and friars. These were sap- 
pressed and banished, sometimes by 
the government, for their infidelity to 
the country in which they lived, and 
sometimes by the pope, for their de- 
ceiving him, and seeking their ag- 
grandisement elsewhere, without shar- 
ing the profits with the successor of 
St. Peter. . Sap? 

28. Self-flagellation was invented, 
to give power to the governors of 
monks and nuns, over their persons 
and purses, by ordering penance or 
granting indulgence. 

29. One person to do penance for 
another, transferred the indulgence 
from a poor person to one who was 
able to pay for it. 

30. Mass for the dead restricted to 
one mass a day, serves to disguise 
the object of emolument. A sick man 
making his will, left one pound a year 
to be paid to the priest of the parish, 
for twenty years, to pray his soul out 
of purgatory. A Protestant physician 
standing by, advised him to. have it 
paid in one year, that he might avoid 
the nineteen years detention in pur- 
gatory. 

31. The two institutes of Christ, 
baptism and the eucharist, have pla- 
ced along with them, as of equal au- 
thority, five circumstances, that may 
be found in the life of a heathen as 
well as of a Christian. 

32. The withholding of the word of 
God from the perusal of the people in 
the vulgar tongue, is the safeguard of 
that corrupt venal natural religion 
which has been insinuated among the 
doctrines of Christianity by Popery. 
Providence has broken the snare, and 
the people may now obtain the scrip- 
tures, unless they love darkness ra- 
ther than light, because their deeds 
are evil. 

33. That the sacrifice of the mass 
is a propitiation, is, like transubstan- 
tiation, taking the sign for the thing 
signified. It should be considered an 
emblem of the atonement by the death 
of Christ, and of redemption through 
faith in his blood. 

34. The apostles particularly for- 
bade prayer and exhortation in an 
unknown tongue, as deliberately 
established by the Romanists. 





35. The grant of privileges to 
churches, some having the power of 
giving plenary indulgence for a year 
or two, others perpetually. 

36. Popish subjects are not bound 
to keep the oath of allegiance to a 
Protestant prince; the pope may li- 
cense men to perjure forswear 
themselves. (Council of Constance, 
session 35.) 

37. It is a mortal sin to keep faith 
with heretics.—{See Martin V.’s Let- 
ter to the Duke of Lithuania.) The 
common sense and humanity of Ro- 
manists have made these two errors 
abortive. 

38. Tribunal of the ings 
prisonment in the most 
geons, and burning to death at the 
Stake for conscience sake, and no me- 
ral or political crime. 

39. The pompous dresses, decora- 
tions, and ceremenies, which are to 
impose on the vulgar, are evidentl 
ridicufous to the wearers, though their 
vanity is gratified. The superfluity 
of priests, friars, monks, and jesuits, 
found employment by inventing and 
practising whatever produced awe 
and subjection, and attachment in the 
people, and they have made consider- 
able use of the Pagan and Jewish 
precedents for their exhibitions. 

40. The sanction of masquerading 
in the streets for six days, and carni- 
val for six weeks after Christmas, is 
to supply the people with amusement 
suited to tke vitiated taste of their 
antichristian minds. Thus this holy 
religion embraces the most unholy 
children, if they remain in her bosom 
by a few formal habits, easily acquir- 
ed, as the price of every sin that may 
be committed with safety. 

41. Saying prayers on a string of 
beads. Ten small to one large makes 
ten prayers to the Virgin for one to 
God. The whole system of repetition, 
to gain by quantity or number, is con- 
trary to our Lord’s precepts, and not 
agreeable to the impertunity he re- 
commends in prayer ; for‘a repetition 
is mechanical, and implies false reli- 
gion, as if Ged was to obey a mecha- 
nical impulse. 

42. The rosary teaches the fifteen 

rincipal events of the gospel on 
Comes five joyful, five grievous, and 
five glorious. This is to serve instead 
of reading the whole gospel as in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost. 

43. The invocation of angels re- 
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jected in the word of God. The 
crowd of pictures, and statues, and 
holy things, to be saluted, or kissed, 
or prayed’ to, in Popish charches, 
brings the mind to stone, wood, and 
metal, and leaves the intellect for the 
devii to sow all manner of vice; all 
these mediums naturally intervening 
between God and the soul. 

44, Miracles said to be performed 
by relics and images, lead the mind 
from God to the wood, stone, or bone. 

45. Lying legends. The holy house 
at Loretta, brought from Jerusalem 
to Italy through the air ; a picture is 
sold thege of the house flying through 
the air, the Virgin sitting on the 
roof, riest there said to a Pro- 
testant, *‘ Ah, sir, we do not believe 
it; but we are obliged to keep it up, 
it makes the poor people so very de- 
vout.” 

46. The absurdity of relics having 
so many picces of the real cross in 
divers places, as would make more 
than one cross, and many bottles of 
the blood of Christ, the picture of the 
Virgin by St. Luke, &c. 

47, The dreadful defect of police in 
all priest-ruled countries; no suffici- 
ency of magistrates, as terrors of evil- 
doers ; a few advertisements that God 
sees us, and remedies to avoid besti- 
ality, are placarded on the walls; while 
the country is unsafe to live in or pass 
through, without cautious provis‘on 
‘by the individual for his safety, living 
in towns, and not travelling by night. 
The whole population without a prin- 
ciple of honesty or truth in any mat- 
ter of self-interest, where lies and dis- 
honesty may pass with impunity. 

48. Making the sign of the cross, as 
a preservative, interferes with true 
prayer, and it has by abuse taken the 
mind from the atonement, to the gib- 
bet which was commonly used by the 
Romans in all their executions of cri- 
minals. The banditti in Italy have 
crosses engraved on their guns, and 
the Virgin and Child on the hiits of 
their daggers, which they have been 
seen by their prisoners to kiss for 
juck, when they set out to rob and 
murder. 

49. Dressing the images of the Vir- 
gin in Popish churches with wigs of 
eurled hair, rich caps, brocade petti- 
coats, muslin sleeves, and elegant 

owns, with sundry valuable neck- 
aces, and laced flounces. The Child 
is also dressed ridiculously. This is 


done as a preparation for carnival, 
and the pillars of the church are co- 
vered with purple velvet and gold 
fringe, and often vie with the theatres 
in showy spectacle. 

50. Exorcising the devil out of salt 
and out of water, to make holy water, 
and out of various places and things, 
by a written form and ceremony, as if 
by the priest’s power. 

This holy water, sprinkled by the 
pope or priest on solemn days, or 
to dip the finger to make the sign of 
the cross, kept in fonts at the entrance 
of churches, by the side of beds, &c. 
to keep away evil, is an unscriptural 
invention. It is only an emblem of 
the washing of regeneration as used 
in baptism; the salt is judiciously 
proportioned, to prevent it from stink- 
ing. 

51. Holy wax amulets hung round 
the neck, a superstition to gain money 
and exercise credulity. 

52. A great number of small can- 
dies, set nearly close together, on 
_ spikes in a square board, as many as 
the worshipper pays for, are lighted 
in the churches. They have virtue 
ascribed to them to assist prayer, 
either for the living or the dead, 
though it is broad daylight. 

53. The great tall candles lighted 
on the altar, and extinguished at cer- 
tain times, and the lamps at the vari- 
ous altars and shrines of saints, have 
no precedent, except with Moham- 
medans, Jews, and Pagans. The al- 
tar at certain times is illuminated 
with a great number of candles, large 
and small, to make the ignorant and 
childish minds admire it. 

54. The immense number of ec- 
clesiastics more than true religion 
requires, the innumerable orders of 
monks, and friars, and jesuits, all 
bachelors of divinity, setting out, in 
the prime of their manhood, on a life 
of celibacy, with confidential secret 
influence over females, especially 
married women. 

55. The shrines and images of the 
saints have lamps burning all day in 
the streets, roads, shops, or work- 
houses. A coffee-house keeper will 
cheat and tell lies to a stranger be- 
hind his counter, while a picture of 
the Virgin over his head has three ta- 
pers burning. Blacksmiths work un- 
der such a picture with several can- 
dies all day burning. 





56. The profusion of silver on an 
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altar looks like the sideboard of a 
prince. 

57. The votive offerings hung on 
the wall near an altar ; such as, a pair 
of crutches, a gown, a pair of panta- 
loons, a wax sore breast, a pistol, a 
dagger, bad pictures on boards, nine 
inches by six, of escapes and deli- 
veries from falling under a cart wheel, 
from being robbed, from an assassin 
who follows with a dagger, from fall- 
ing into a well, from sickness in bed; 
all these in the corner have Mary or 
Joseph looking out of heaven, and 
granting the mercy. Thus is the faith 
in God obscured, and his honour 
given to another. 

58. Burning of incense, at solemn 
times, on the altar, is a pagan cus- 
tom, like the censor swung at mass 
by a little boy, from which a pretty 
smoke rises up into the air. 

59. The holy week at Rome, with 
processions of priests holding candles, 
a crucifix formed of lamps inside, to- 
gether with fireworks of gunpowder 
outside the church, is in imitation of 
the pagans. 

60. At the festival of a saint, soldi- 
ers are marched to keep order. Forty 
iron tubes loaded with gunpowder are 
inserted in the pavement, a train of 
powder lets them off, like a feu-de-joie, 
when the ceremonies inside are over. 

61. The benediction of crosses, 
images, and beils, as if divine virtue 
could be added to wood, stone, or 
metal. 

62. The distinction between venial 
and mortal sin. 

63. The priest assuming the right 
of hearing confessions, while the 
scripture directs Christians generally 
to ccufess their sins to one another. 

64. Wearing relics to cure diseases. 
Many churches have a printed cata- 
logue, hung up on the wall, of all the 
relics they possess. 

65. The pope’s coronation, at which 
he is adored by the cardinals who 
elect him. 

66. Stations of crosses, generally 
twelve, a little distance from one an- 
other, to lead the worshipper from one 
degree of pardon te another. Some 
are in fields and gardens, others in 
churches. These are to serve like 
beads, to number the repetition of 
prayer, instead of permitting the word 
of God to be read, and prayers to be 

«made by his Spirit in the heart of the 
heliever. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO VINDICATE THE DOC- 
TRINE OF A PARTICULAR PROVI- 
DENCE, 


Few, indeed, are the individuals, who 
object to the doctrine of providence, 
while its application is confined to 
the phenomena of the natural world. 
When we review the unceasing suc- 
cession of the seasons—the constant 
revolutions of the planetary world— 
the complicated, but at the same time, 
harmonious arrangements visible in 
the mechanism of nature, we immedi- 
ately conceive all these operations to 
be governed by the wisdom and power 
of their infinite Author ; but to apply 
the same principle of superintendence, 
which we so readily acknowledge to 
preside over the movements of the 
material universe, to the mighty and 
the minute transactions of the moral 
world, is, in the estimation of many, 
decidedly erroneous. They maintain, 
with a strange inconsistence, that 
while the Deity regulates the machi- 
nery which sets in motion the natural 
system, he has Jeft the fairest and the 
most important part of creation to the 
fortuitous operations of chance. 

But, notwithstanding the indisposi- 
tion of some men to allow that their 
determinations and moral conduct are 
as much under the authority of hea- 
ven as the world they inhabit, it not 
unfrequently happens, that, amidst 
the multiplied operations of man, in- 
cidents transpire which force them 
involuntarily to acknowledge, that 
such events must have been effected 
by some invisible and efficient power. 
Hence we often meet with those in- 
dividuals who admit the fact of a pre- 
siding influence over those momentous 
purposes, whose accomplishment pro- 
bably involves the destiny of nations 
or the fate of millions; whilst they 
cannot for a moment suppose, that 
the omnipotent God takes any interest 
in, or exerts any agency over, the in- 
dividual and trifling occurrences of 
the human race. Now, it will be the 
object of this essay to establish, by 
reasoning and an appeal to fact, that 
the same superintendence by which 
the mighty Governor accomplishes 
signal and unfrequent events, extends 
even to the minutest incident which 
transpires in the moral system. 

The most striking illustration of the 
doctrine of providence with which 
we are acquainted, is to be found in 
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the Jewish nation. A familiar review 
of its historic annals—of the incidents 
and the miraculous preservations 
which the Jews, throughout a sticces- 
sion of ages, experienced—together 
with the extraordinary achievements 
they accomplished, and their happy 
restoration from captivity at Babylon; 
cannot fail to impress the mind with 
the conviction that they lived under 
the immediate protection and care of 
a superintending power. Nor are 
other instances wanting, in which the 
hand of God is not less visible. The 
history of revelation, from its first 
annunciations down to the present 
period ; its successful endurance of 
every sceptical attack ; its animating 
triumphs over the many infidel at- 
tempts to annihilate its existence ; its 
resent preservation, and its extend- 
ng dispersion ; present a remarkable 
indication of a divine and gracious 
interference. The progressive increase 
of Christian believers, from the time 
of our Lord’s crucifixion—when their 
number was comparatively few—in 
the very centre of Pagan superstition, 
and amidst the mightiest moral and 
physical exertions to check their pro- 
gress, can be accounted for in no other 
way, than, that the hand, which se- 
cretly guides the mechanism of na- 
ture, intervened to counteract the de- 
structive operations of themoral world. 
The peculiar circumstances which ori- 
ginated the Protestant reformation in 
our own country, ought never to be for- 
gotten. The reflection, that the desire 
of a monarch to gratify a brutal pro- 
pensity, caused the national rejection 
of popery, and the entire dissipation 
of papal darkness, ought to lead the 
devout mind humbly to confide, and 
cordially to acquiesce, in the unerring 
determination of heaven. 

But the controversies to which this 
doctrine has given rise, have not re- 
lated so much to its application with 
regard to nations, or to collective bo- 
dies of men; as to the supposition, 
that a divine superintendence _pre- 
sides over the persona! operations of 
human life. The revolutions of em- 
pires, and the rise and fall of nations, 
recorded on the historic page, are 
candidly admitted to have been influ- 
enced by an invisible power; whilst 
the individual occurrences of mankind 
are regarded as left without the con- 
trol of divine guidance. Now, to ad- 
mit that the Deity influences the de- 
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liberations which guide the important 
movements of large communities, and 
to reject his intervention in the com- 
mon incidents of a humble condition, 
involves a manifest contradiction ; 
because it affirms of the whole, what 
is denied of its parts, 

If we are informed that a colony, 
which has lately settled, exists in 
flourishing and improving circum- 
stances, we naturally conceive that 
each family within its pale partici- 
pates in the general prosperity. Nor 
is it less reasonable to suppose, if the 
momentous decisions of a nation are 
controlled by a superintending agent, 
that each of its inhabitants must form, 
to a certain extent, an object of that 
superintendence. If this be denied, 
then it follows, that the actions of in- 
dividuals are quite independent of an 
intervenient agency, and who can tell 
but what their separate pursuits may 
so combine, as to form an invincible 
barrier to the design the Deity pur- 
posed to effect? For, if it be admit- 
ted that the divinity has some specific 
object for their accomplishment, and 
that their actions are entirely inde- 
pendent of his control, there is.every 
possible likelihood that, in process of 
time, their operations will clash with 
the determinations of heaven. But 
as there is no reason to conclude that 
this has ever taken place, the infer- 
ence seems just and natural, that the 
Almighty Director, who presides over 
the prominent events of human action, 
condescends to modify ‘and to influ- 
ence the individual operations of pri- 
vate life. 

The usual objection which is urged 
against the docirine of a personal and 
particular providence, i* founded in 
the conviction that the common oc- 
currences of human life are too trivial 
and minute to attract the notice of the 
supreme Being. Now, if we ascribe 
to the Deity the attributes of omni- 
potence and omniscience, it must be 
acknowledged by all who admit that 
ascription to be just, that he possesses 
sufficient power to perform, and suffi- 
cient wisdom to know, all things. On 
the ground, therefore, of extreme mi- 
nuteness, no objection can be fairly 
substantiated. To assert that human 
transactions are too trivial to justify 
the intervention of heaven, is to main- 
tain a sentiment unsanctioned by the 
principles of revelation. In the judg- 
ment of every reflecting mind, every 
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pursuit in which man is engaged, and 
every incident which transpires, as- 
sumes peculiar dignity and import- 
ance when viewed in relation to futu- 
rity: and if the threescore years and 
ten, the period allotted to human ex- 
istence, be acknowledged a time of 
probation, on the due improvement 
of which is made to depend our eter- 
nal happiness, no action can appear 
trivial, no event insignificant. If 
the world we inhabit, and the stars 
which deck the firmament, whose 
existence is bounded by time, are the 
subjects of a divine power which or- 
ders their revolutions, and regulates 
their returning seasons; can we be- 
lieve that man, the only rational part 
of the creation, and who alone sur- 
vives the general wreck, forms no 
part of divine government, no object 
of peculiar care? If, to adjust the 
controversy, we appeal to the pages 
of inspiration, we there learn that not 
a single sparrow falls to the ground 
without the permission of heaven; 
and, that the divine providence de- 
scends to particulars so trivial and 
minute, as to number even the very 
* hairs of our head.” 

Nor are the lively oracles of truth 
deficient in instances which illustrate 
the application of this doctrine to dis- 
tinct individuals. We there read of 
Joseph, a youth enslaved by his bre- 
thren— imprisoned by his master—and 
who, at a subsequent period of life, 
by one of those extraordinary opera- 
tions of providence which seldom 
occur, was elevated from the dungeon 
to the palace, and became the ap- 
pointed almoner of heaven in the dis- 
tribution of hoarded provision to 
almost famishing multitudes. We 
there learn, that the humble shepherd 
of Israel, although regarded as too 
insignificant by the members of his 
family to be presented to the prophet, 
was, however, the one chosen to sway 
the sceptre of the Jewish monarchy. 
The recorded miraculous interposition 
of heaven in preserving the three 
Hebrew believers from the devouring 
element of fire, confirms the pleasing 
and consoling fact, that Jehovah can 
even stay the operations of nature 
when they clash with the hopes and 
comforts of his people. But to the 
instances adduced, it may be replied, 
that they are unusual indications of a 
divine superintendence; whieh was 
exerted in behalf of particular indivi- 





duals, the frequent recurrence of which 
we are not justified in expecting. Bat 
the scriptures contain no sentiment 
to substantiate the propriety of such 
a remark: and, in vindication of the 
contested doctrine, we might appeal 
to well-authenticated biography,which 
frequently contains incidents, so strik- 
ing and unusual, as, if duly contem- 
plated, would most probably exclude 
the doctrine of chance from the belief 
of the reader. In fine, we might ap- 
peal to your own individual history— 
we might urge you to take a retro- 
spective glance of past occurrences— 
to contrast your past purposes with 
your present notions—to compare the 
associations you once formed, and 
those you now enjoy—to recollect the 
entire frustration of your fondest 
wishes, and the sudden accomplish- 
ment of unlooked-for incidents ; and 
also to reflect on the slight occur- 
rences which caused these extraordi- 
nary revolutions of character; and then 
conclude, if you can, that no divine 
Being, no superintending agent, pre- 
sides over the separate operations of 
human nature. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
TT 
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«* —. All was false and hollow af 
MILTON. 
It is an instractive, an amusing, and 
sometimes a humorous employment, 
to notice the actions of the various 
and discordant characters that think 
they have adopted religion, because 
they are distinguished by some kind 
of profession of it. It is now the 
fashion to be religious, and if a man 
be not very extravagant, or enthusi- 
astical, or methodistical, he need not 
fear much disturbance in his religious 
exercises. It, therefore, might be 
naturally expected that numberless 
strange individuals, and inconsistent 
ones too, would be found bowing in 
the temple of God, when almost every 
one does so. People are various 
enough, and their peculiarities suffi- 
ciently marked in common life; but 
when they put on a garb of religion, 
and still retain the passions and feel- 
ings which caused those peculiarities, 
it seems as if they established for 
themselves some point in which their 
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varieties might be distinctly seen and 
marked, inasmuch as the way in which 
they wear this garb, and the fashion 
in which it is cut, are the criterions 
of their particularities, and thereforc 
their strangeness, difference, and od- 
dity are here more conspicuous. 
Mankind either take up religion to 
follow it, and submit to its regulations 
in forming their character, or they do 
so, that they may serve their own ends 
by making it follow them. There are 
persons of this first class—who have 
been deeply impressed with the im- 
portance, and determined to obey the 
dictates, and abide by the results, of 
the gospel. These are the only true 
religionists, and having adopted Chris- 
tianity as the rule and guide of their 
lives, we shall find that in all import- 
ant respects they are alike: for the 
intention of the Bible is to level all 
the moral world, and all the moral ac- 
tions and feelings of mankind, to one 
appointed standard of rectitude; to 
exalt the valleys, and make low the 
mountains and hills, and straighten 
the crooked, and make plain the rough 
ways. But we shall also find that 
there are different peculiarities in all 


religious, and even truly religious 
characters, that make a distinction 
between each of them; and it is like- 
wise evident, that the second class of 


individuals mentioned above, viz. 
those who have taken up religion to 
make it bend to their conduct and 
help forward their particular and pri- 
vate designs—seize upon these pecu- 
liarities ; and these, joined most com- 
monly to an outwardly fair reputa- 
tion, form the essential qualification 
and only part of their piety. 

Thus we find a truly religious cha- 
racter loves to hear the word of God 
faithfully and skilfully preached, and 
in some, this love is carried to an 
itching desire after any individuals 
who do thus preach it. 

Well, then, here is one who natu- 
rally has a great desire after novelty, 
and who possesses much curiosity of 
nature, and having secured a religious 
education, or adopted religion for 
fashion’s sake, he indulges this desire 
and this curiosity, by running after 
all the “‘ great preachers” that come in 
his road. 

The present being an age of preach- 
ing, there are many noted and talent- 
ed preachers in our nation, and, con- 
sequently, we behold flocks of these 





unchristian religionists, scouring over 
the country in pursuit of their object: 
and then they advance one step far- 
ther, and, from being filled with so 
much religious knowledge, of a supe- 
rior and opinionated kind, or being 
glutted with talent or genius, they 
despise, absolutely despise, all those 
who cannot on a religious subject ad- 
vance from the pulpit some brilliant 
or sparkling idea, and yet who preach 
the gospel sincerely and with fidelity. 
Thus it is not the gospel, but the ge- 
nius and talent, they look for, which I 
will be bound to say they would find 
as much to their satisfaction, if the 
preacher would address his hearers 
on some literary subject, or on any 
astronomical, metaphysical, or politi- 
cal speculation, And perhaps there 
may be another reason why these in- 
dividuals are so fond of hearing “great 
preachers,” and posting after them 
thus, even in shoals. 

They always, you know, Mr. Editor, 
are dressed in their best clothes, and 
on such occasions cut as great a dash 
as they can; and I have thought a 
great number of the people thus as- 
sembled, were collected together, not 
to hear, but to see; not to be instruct- 
ed, but to be seen. There are nearly 
as many opportunities of displaying 
our personal attractions in a place of 
worship as there are in a theatre ora 
ball-room, and for the purpose of such 
display many deluded mortals are 
found there. And then, I am much 
mistaken if these circumstances have 
not affected the pulpit also. 

There are men, who call themselves 
ministers of the gospel, and who point 
out the way of life, not to improve, 
but to amuse the people; and who 
strain their intellectual energies to 
help forward, what they conceive to 
be a beautiful simile, or to draw some 
unheard-of idea from a passage of 
God’s holy word. I have occupied so 
much time in the consideration of the 
last mentioned facts, that I can only 
notice one other idea bearing upon 
the subject. 

There are certain pious people who 
are bigoted to pecyliar tenets which 
they have chosen to consider as right, 
and from which they have never part- 
ed, through the whole period of their 
Christian life; and, as might natu- 
rally be expected, there are people of 
a cavilling, uncharitable, and quar- 
relling disposition, who have turned 
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their attention a little to the gospel, 
and these have taken upon them- 
selves tenaciously to adhere to cer- 


tain sets of doctrines, (not at all im- 
portant in their nature or results,) in 
the holding and defending of which, 
they place all THEIR religion; and the 
dissent from which, they deem irreli- 


gion. 

The folly of this idea may be seen, 
if we but attend to its mean, low, and 
worthless nature. It has something 
gloomy and merciless in it; some- 
thing of hatred and unyielding igno- 
rance, which betokens a narrow mind, 
that can only look at one part of a 
question, and which only looks at the 
outside even of that part, and never 
considers the mental and spiritual 
causes from which even these, their 
own opinions, spring. There is some- 
thing in it, which, wanting vital piety, 
is so different from the gentle, mild, 
persuasive spirit of Christianity, that 
I wonder any one should be found 
who takes it as an equivalent for that 
spirit. It holds the rotten fruit, to the 
rejection of the sound, and busies 
and prides itself in its own rotten- 
ness. 

Nearly allied to this character, and 
bat little if any thing better, is that of 
the man who possesses theoretic in- 
stead of practical religion. The dif- 
ference between the two is this: If 
the former (as has been before ob- 
served) takes the rotten fruit to the 
rejection of the sound, the latter takes 
the shell to the rejection of the kernel. 
He can defend Christianity against 
the Deist, and descant most eloquently 
on the superiority and merit of the gos- 
pel. But he goes no farther: and thus, 
if religion be a cure for a wound, he is 
like a wounded man who can praise 
a salve as efficacious to his recovery, 
and yet is fool enough not to apply 
it; if the gospel be meant to produce 
warmth, he, when chilled with frost, 
chuses to warm himself rather by the 
moon than the sun; or if he be blind, 
he wishes rather to hear tell of, or to 
speculate upon, the blessings of sight, 
than to feel them. 

There are numberless other religi- 
ous characters equally foolish and va- 
rious, I need not advert to more of 
them. Those here introduced are suf- 
ficient to shew that piety consists not 
in outward professions, or any thing 
of the kind, and that those who take 
the shadow for the substance cheat 
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themselves by the folly of their pecu- 
liarities, and prove the truth of a 
beautifai passage of scripture, which 
tells us that the heart is not only 
“* desperately wicked,” but also “ de- 
ceitful above all things.” 
(To be continued.) 
eR 
ENGLISH LAW—MALICIOUS MISCHIEF. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—* Let not the sun go down up- 
on your wrath,” is one of the many 
positive injunctions which are clothed 
in that beautiful and expressive lan- 
guage, with which the sacred book of 
Gop abounds, I knew a person who 
was once very powerfully affected by 
the above exhortation of the holy 
apostle: he had taken umbrage at 
a near relative, for what he con- 
ceived to be an insufferable injury. 
He left off speaking to the offender ; 
and for a few days manifested the 
most sullen reserve. One evening, 
however, when walking in some fields, 
whilst the austral breezes were play- 
ing amongst the foliage, which softly 
murmured as though conscious that 
the day was closing, he was particu- 
larly struck at the blaze of splendour 
which shone along the western skies: 
every cloud was tinged with the re- 
falgent die; the windows of the dis- 
tant cottage, and of the village church, 
alike shared in the grand illumina- 
tion! The sun was going down,—my 
friend sighed—for it was going down 
upon his wrath. At this moment, the 
words of the apostle rushed remark- 
ably upon his mind: Sol seemed to 
check the gilded wheels of his chariot, 
as if lingering to witness the offended 
pardon the offender: Satan strove for 
the mastership; but grace, almighty 
grace, outsped the wily fiend; my 
friend vowed, that the sun should not 
again go down upon his wrath! He 
kept his vow. 

When a person is under the influ- 
ence of malice, he is an enemy both 
to Gop and his fellow-creatures ; his 
machinations are the offspring of ha- 
tred’s prolific womb, and his works 
are the works of Satan, whose willing 
slave he becomes: he not unfrequent- 
ly finds his own ruin and misery in 
endeavouring to injure others. He 
forgets his own dignity, and ignomini- 
ously stoops to actions both of cruelty 
and cowardice ; for it very often hap- 
pens that persons, when offended at 
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PPOLELOLIE AS 


their neighbours, do not rest satisfied 
with merely traducing the characters 
of the offending parties, but they also 
endeavour to do them some malicious 
a oe i in their property. 

Lord Bacon, speaking of revenge, 
says, “ It is a kind of wild justice, 
which the more man’s nature runs to, 
the more ought law to weed it out: 
for as for the first wrong, it doth but 
offend the law, but the revenge of 
that wrong putteth the law out of 
office. Certainly, in taking revenge, 
a man is but even with his enemy ; 
but in passing it over, he is superior ; 
for it is a prince’s part to pardon: 
and Solomon, I am sure, saith, ‘ It is 
the glory of a man to pass by an of- 
fence.’ ” 

The late Professor Christian, when 
noticing the species of destruction of 
property, observes, that, to set fire to 
barns, or stacks of corn, or hay; or 
to maim or kill another’s cattle ; are 
crimes much more atrocious than 
theft; the motive is of a far more 
malignant nature; the injury to the 
owner may be more extensive than 
any theft: and this species of crime 
produces a total loss to the public; 
whereas, in theft, the thing is still of 
equal benefit to the public, whether it 
be in one hand or in another. 

Mr. Justice Blackstone says, that 
malicious mischief is, by the law, con- 
sidered as a public crime. This is 
such as is done, not animo furandi, or 
with intent to gain by another’s loss; 
which is some, though a weak, ex- 
cuse; but either out of a spirit of 
wanton cruelty, or black and diaboli- 
cal revenge. 

To counteract the evils of malicious 
mischief, the senate has enacted many 
wholesome statutes; statutes that 
carry with them evidence of that care 
and foresight which the legislature 
has evinced towards the peace and 
welfare of the people; and statutes 
which, like the laws of China, should 
be made publicly known; “‘ so that 
offenders, having them constantly be- 
fore their eyes, may have no excuse 
of ignorance of their prohibitions and 
injunctions, in the commission of 
crime, or the neglect of duty.” 

The statutes alluded to, are— 

13th Edw. I. c. 46, whereby, to 
overthrow a hedge or dyke in the 
night-time, the offender (by 3 and 4 
Edw. Vi. c. 3,) is subject to treble 
damages. And by 9 Geo. III. c. 29, 
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to destroy or damage any fence for 
dividing or enclosing any common, 
waste, or other lands or grqunds, di- 
vided by authority of parliament, is 
felony. 

37 Hen. VIII. c. 6, by which, to 
cut out, or cause to be cut out, the 
tongue of any tame beast alive, be- 
longing to another person, ineurs tre- 
ble damages to the party, and a fine 
of ten pounds to the king. 

22 and 23 Car. Ef. c. 7, whereby, if 
any person shall, in the night-time, 
maliciously, unlawfully, and wilfully 
kill or destroy any horses, sheep, or 
other cattle, he shall be guilty of fe- 
lony ; or if he shall, in the night-time, 
maliciously, unlawfully, and wilfully 
maim, wound, or otherwise hurt any 
horses, sheep, or other cattle, whereby 
the same shall not be killed or de- 
stroyed, he shall forfeit treble da- 
mages. And also, maliciously, un- 
lawfully, and wilfally, in the night- 
time, to burn, or cause to be burnt, 
or destroyed, any ricks or stacks of 
corn, hay, or grain, barns, houses, 
buildings, or kilns, is felony ; but the 
offender may make his election to be 
transported for seven years. 

9 Geo. I. c. 1, by which, any person 
who shall unlawfully, and malicously, 
kill, maim, or wound any cattle, whe- 
ther by night or by day, shall be guilty 
of felony. 

To bring the offender within the 
penalty of this act, it has been de- 
cided (before Mr. Justice Heath, at 
Gloueester,) that the malice must be 
conceived against the owner of the 
cattle ; for if it appear to be against 
the cattle only, and not against the 
owner, the offender is not within the 
act. [Perhaps this is, in a measure, 
remedied by the statute 3 Geo. IV. 
c. 71, for preventing cruelty to ani- 
mals. Vide col. 439, vol. Vi. of this 
magazine. | 

EpwarpD CROMWELL Brown. 
( To be continued.) 
ee 


SINGULAR ACT OF FREAKISH G=ZNE- 
ROSITY IN A MISER,. 


Not many miles from the city of 
Hereford, about fifty years ago, lived 
a farmer of the name of Harris. He 
was extremely shrewd, industrious, 
and fortunate; he earnestly desired, 
and eagerly grasped after, riches; 
Providence favoured his endeavours, 
and they flowed into his bosom in a 
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full stream of copious abundance. 
The love of lucre took fast hold upon 
him, and gold became the beloved 
idol of his soul. Avaricious and pe- 
nurious to an hateful degree, he pos- 
sessed no friends; for his relations 
disliked, his neighbours avoided, and 
his dependents detested him. Among 
other prominent features of his ava- 
ricious character, was one for which 
he was particularly remarkable, that 
of exacting the utmost exertion of his 
servants’ strength. When the revolv- 
ing year had covered his fields with 
a plenteous harvest, when the reapers 
were gathering in the golden grain, 
often would our farmer ride up to the 
field, alight from his horse, tie it to 
the gate, and (stripping off his coat) 
set to work with the reapers ; there he 
would work most laboriously for half- 
an-hour or an hour, constantly urging 
his men both by precept and example 
to do the like. Then he suddenly de- 
parted, but, as though about to return 
in a few minutes, left his coat and 
horse behind him at the gate ; while 
his labourers, expecting him shortly 
to appear, either to praise their dili- 
gence or reprove their sloth, still con- 
tinued to work as when he was pre- 
sent with them; and in this way far- 
mer Harris exultingly exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
horse and coat will do ten men’s work, 
while I am fifteen or twenty miles off 
doing business at some neighbouring 
market.” 

Bat, notwithstanding his avarice, 
farmer Harris once exhibited a re- 
markable instance of generosity. He 
sent an invitation to many of the sur- 
rounding farmers and wealthy men to 
come and dine with him at a certain 
hour upon an appointed day. All 
wondered what this could mean; but 
none of the invited were absent at the 
appointed time, for they all concluded 
that as he was never before known to 
invite such a company, they certainly 
should be most splendidly entertain- 
ed. Eager with curiosity, and anxi- 
ous with expectation, they were ush- 
ered into the dining-room. But, to 
their utter amazement and chagrin, 
they found only a very plain dinner 
provided. With discontented minds 
and fallen countenances, they seated 
themselves round the table. Mutton, 
potatoes, and table-beer composed 
the dinner, and the drinking cups 
were so arranged, that one served for 
two persons. With the hopes of a 
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good dinner their appetites had fled. 
They ate very sparingly, and dispersed 
immediately after, for neither their 
host nor their own wills pressed a 
longer stay; and, whilst riding home- 
wards, they severely reflected upon 
themselves for accepting the invita- 
tion of a miser, from whom they had 
no reason to expect a better enter- 
tainment. 

Not long after, farmer H. sent them 
a second invitation to dine; they 
spurned it with indignation, protest- 
ing they would never enter his doors 
again. Thus rudely repulsed, the 
farmer turned to his poorer neigh- 
bours ; he invited twenty of the small 
farmers of the vicinity, that were in 
narrow circumstances, and of whom 
many had large families. Now, 
though they had heard of the treat- 
ment of his former guests, yet they 
consented to give him their company. 
They were not too proud to partake of 
the humble provision which they fully 
expected. They assembled at his 
house, and were received by him with 
a hearty welcome and a cordiai shake 
of the hand; and being speedily in- 
troduced into the dining-room, they 
seated themselves at the table. But 
the dinner was concealed from their 
view; every dish was covered, the 
very plates set opposite each man 
were covered, They were confound- 
ed with the singularity of the scene. 
But their astonishment was yet more 
increased, when their host thus spoke: 
‘* My worthy friends, be good enough 
to remove the covers, and make free 
with the contents of your pilates. I 
hope there is no man here present 
who will not make a hearty meal.” 
It was accordingly done; each man 
uncovered his plate, when, instead of 
finding the expected employment for 
knife and fork, he found an agreeable 
substitute in the presence of a £50 
bank-note. This was the first, and 
certainly the most substantial course. 
It excited a pleasing gratitude to- 
wards their entertainer, and thanks, 
sincere thanks, from all sides sounded 
upon the ear of the pleased farmer, 
and he doubtless felt for once that 
delightful consciousness of having 
poured joy into the bosom of the 
needy, which thrills alone in his heart 
who has performed a generous action. 

But now the first course being 
cleared, which was of so rich a com- 
position as to increase rather than 
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decrease the appetites of his guests; 
the covers were removed which had 
hitherto concealed the dishes, and a 
dinner, consisting of the most delici- 
ous viands that luxury could desire, 
appeared full in view. Such delica- 
cies had never before promised them 
gratification; they were now in ex- 
cellent humour; and, in high glee, 
they satisfied their appetites with the 
various luxuries of the table. 

Unlike the treatment of his former 
company, his guests were now invited 
and easily prevailed upon to stay with 
him, and regale themselves upon the 
best which his house afforded during 
the remainder cf the day. They were 
most munificently treated, and dis- 
persed in the evening to their homes, 
relating their good fortune, and the 
praises of him whom they had hither- 
to considered a sordid miser. Next 
day, the news of this extraordinary 
event was rumoured over the neigh- 
bouring country, and they who so in- 
solently spurned at his invitation, now 
secretly bewailed their folly, which 
had caused them the loss of a hand- 
some present and a noble entertain- 
ment. It is to be regretted that this 
is the only generous action farmer 
Harris was ever known to perform. 
He relapsed after this into his old 
penurious habits, and continued a 
miser to the day of his death. When 
the time approached that he must 
close this mortal life, and he found 
that he must relinquish the fruits of 
all his labour, he informed those who 
surrounded his death-bed, where they 
would find his riches deposited. He 
particularly directed them to - one 
spot, a corner of his stable, where, 
buried in the earth, were found 20,000 
guineas. His whole property was 
valued at more than 40,000 pounds. 


J.D. 
ae 

STRANGE ACCOUNT OF NINON DE 
L’ENCLOS., 


Mr. Epitor. 

S1r,—The following story, translated 
from the French original, was seri- 
ously believed by many hundreds of 
people at Paris. If you think it can 
any how contribute to the entertain- 
ment of your readers, it is most 
heartily at your service. 

In the year 1633, as the famous Ma- 
demoiselle de V’Enclos one day sat 
alone in her chamber, her servant an- 





nounced the arrival of a stranger, who 
desired to speak with her, but refused 
to tell his name. The young lady 
sent back answer, that she was en- 
gaged with company, and could not 
see him. “ No, no,” replied the 
stranger to the lacquey; ‘“ I know 
very well that the young lady is now 
alone, and it is for that reason I call 
upon her at present. Go tell her I 
have secrets of the greatest moment 
to impart, and cannot take a refusal, 
by any means.” 

This extraordinary message, by ex- 
citing her female curiosity, procured 
the stranger instant admittance. He 
was of low stature, of ungracious as- 
pect, and his gray hairs betrayed his 
age. He was dressed in black, with- 
out a sword, wore a calotte—a small 
leather cape which covers the ton- 
sure,—and a large patch upon his 
forehead ; in his left hand he held a 
very slender cane; his features were 
very expressive, and his eyes sparkled 
with vivacity. ‘‘ Madam,” said he, 
on entering the apartment, “‘ please 
to let your attendant retire ; my words 
are not to be heard by a third person.” 
The young lady was a goed deal 
startled at this singular preamble, but 
reflecting that he was only a decrepit 
old man, she mustered resolution 
enough to dismiss her chambermaid. 

* Come,” he continued, “ let not 
my visit alarm you, madam; it is 
true, I do not honour all indiscrimi- 
nately with my presence; yet, be as- 
sured you have nothing to fear. All 
I would intreat is, that you would 
listen to me with confidence and at- 
tention. You see before you a man 
whom the secrets of the earth obey, 
and whom nature has invested with a 
power of dispensing her gifts. I pre- 
sided at your birth; the lot of some 
mortals depends upon my nod; and I 
have condescended to ask what lot 
you would wish for yourself ;—the 
present is but the dawn of your bril- 
liant days. Soon you shall arrive at 
that period, when the gates of the 
world shall fly open to receive you; 
for it depends wholly upon yourself 
to become the most illustrious and 
the most prosperous lady of your age. 
I submit to your choice,—whether 
supreme honours, immense riches, or 
eternal beauty. Take which you 


choose, and depend upon it there ex- 
ists not a mortal who can make you 
the same ample offers.” 


“ That I ve« 
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rily believe,” replied the fair one, in 
a fit of laughter; ‘‘ besides, your gifts 
are so very splendid !” 

“JT hope, madam, you have too 
much good sense to make sport of a 
stranger: once more I seriously make 
you the same offer, but decide in- 
stantly.” “ Then, truly, sir, since 
you are so good as to leave me my 
choice, I hesitate not to fix upon 
eternal beauty ;—but how, pray, am I 
to obtain such an inestimable jewel ?” 
“* Madam, all I beg is, that you would 
put down your name in my tablet, 
and’ swear inviolable secrecy—that is 
all!” Mademoiselle de l’Enclos in- 
stantly complied, and wrote her name 
upon a black memorandum book with 
red edging. The old man, at the 
same time, touched her gently upon 
the left shoulder with his wand. 

“‘ This, now,” resumed he, “ is the 
whole ceremony ; henceforth rely up- 
on eternal beauty, and the subjuga- 
tion of every heart. I have here be- 
stowed upon you unlimited powers of 
charming,—the most precious privi- 
lege a tenant of this nether orb can 
enjoy. During the six thousand years 
that I have perambulated this globe, 
I haye found only four who were wor- 
thy of. such rare felicity. They were 
Semiramis, Helen, Cleopatra, and 
Diana of Poitiers; you are the fifth; 
and I am resolved you shall be the 
last. You shall be ever fresh and ever 
blooming ; charms and adorations shall 
track your steps; whoever beholds 
you shall that instant feel captivated 
with you, and they whom you love 
shall reciprocally love you to distrac- 
tion; moreover, you shall enjoy unin- 
terrupted health and longevity, with- 
out appearing old. Some happy fe- 
males seem born to bewitch the eye, 
and some the heart; but you alone 
are fated to unite these different qua- 
lities: and you shall taste of all the 
pleasures of life at an age when others 
of your sex are suffering under de- 
crepitude; your name shall live while 
the whole world shall endure. I am 
aware, madam, that all this may ap- 
pear to you like enchantment, though 
it is for you to exercise it upon others ; 
and ask me no more questions, for I 
dare not answer a word. In the 
course of your life you shall see me 
once again, and that ere fourscore 
years be run. Tremble then, for three 
short days shall close your existence! 
—Remember, my name is Nicut- 





Wacker.” With these words he va- 
nished, and left her in possession of 
eternal beauty, but shivering with 
fear. . 
This lady of amorous memory, adds 
the story, had a second visit from the 
gentleman in black, in the year 1706, 
as she lingered on her death-bed. In 
spite of the efforts of her servants, he 
found his way into her apartment ; he 
stood by the bed, opened the curtains, 
and gazed; the patient turned pale 
and shrieked aloud. The unwelcome 
guest, after reminding her that the 
third day would be that of her disso- 
lution, shewed her own signatare, 
and disappeared as he exclaimed with 
a horrid voice,—“‘ Tremble, for it is 
past; and you must fall into the 
hands of Lucifer.” On the third day 
the celebrated beauty was no more. 


R. T. 
ee 
INVESTIGATIONS OF THE NATURE AND 
PROPERTIES OF THE SPONGE, 

Mr. Epiror. 
Ir is remarkable that we should still 
be so unacquainted with the nature and 


-properties of apn article which forms 


so considerable a part of our com- 
merce, and which is daily in the hands 
of so many hundreds of artisans and 
mechanics, who, in their different pur- 
suits, are constantly applying it to all 
the valuable purposes for which it is 
adapted. Not only so, but the disco- 
very of its curative powers has given 
it a place in our materia medica, in- 
troduced it into the laboratory, and 
subjected it to chemical alteration, 
placed it in the sphere of experiment, 
and brought it into the immediate no- 
tice of men of learning and research, 
who, however, if the following re- 
marks are true, are still ignorant of 
its nature. 

It was long considered as a vege- 
table production, and was ranged un- 
der the genus of alge; but its want 
of stamens, pistils, fronds, petals, &c. 
which are common to all mosses, ex- 
clude it from this class; while it is 
destitute of all the wonderful peculi- 
aritics of the fungus tribe, and is in- 
capableof seminal reproduction, which 
is common to the most minute vege- 
table with which we are acquainted. 
Neither does it contain the subcar- 
bonate of soda, which is found in all 
marine vegetables, as the mixture of 
calcined sponge with an acid solution 
proves the entire absence of that al- 
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kali. Itis the muriate, then, and not 
the subcarbonate, of soda, which is 
contained in sponge; which I have 
further proved by very considerably 
increasing its discutient effects by the 
addition of that salt. 

But the more modern and generally 
received opinion is, that it is an ani- 
mal composition, and recent disco- 
veries have placed it among the pro- 
ductions of those numerous and won- 
derful animalcule, the zoophytes.— 
We have seen the effect of their la- 
bours in the once merely curious, but 
now dangerous, coral rocks, one of 
which extends upwards of a thousand 
miles; and, in spite of the threaten- 
ing billows of the ocean, is slowly 
forming a new continent in its very 
bosom. 

Probability and possibility have 
also united to let the matter rest here, 
and it is now considered not as a sub- 
ject of investigation, but as an estab- 
lished fact. 

That it is an animal composition, I 
allow. Bat I am inclined to think 
the zoophytes have the unmerited cre- 
dit of its production, as it appears to 
belong to the large crustaceous fishes, 
and to be the nest in which they de- 
posit their spawn; and if we consider 
the situation of the young of these 
fishes, it will appear very necessary, 
as they are without fins, and thus de- 
prived of voluntary locomotion to any 
extent; and as they are from the be- 
ginning enclosed within their shelis, 
and would be thus liable to be wafted 
from the place where the instinct of 
their progenitors had placed them. 

We know that the eggs of the 
shark are secured by those strong 
tendinous filaments, which are known 
to our anglers by the name of Indian 

rass, and that the muscle is secured 
in its resting-place by the beard (so 
called) at the root of the tongue, and 
that after these parts are perfected 
for their intended use, they lose the 
sensibility of animal structure, and 
are excluded from the economy of the 
body- which gave them origin; and 
being thus deprived of nutrition, they 
acquire a durability for which the 
sponge also is very peculiar, and 
cease to be operated upon by the 
same agents as purely animal matter, 
and are therefore surcharged by ma- 
ceration in zther, alcohol, or water, 
which is never the case with vegetable 
substances. 





I am also supported in these argu- 
ments by the following observations ; 
I subjected a large piece of new 
sponge to minute examination, and 
discovered that many of those sub- 
stances which are felt in new sponge 
and supposed to be stones or extra- 
neous matter encircled by it in its 
growth, were small but perfectly form- 
ed shells, of different genera, which I 
carefully separated and have preserv- 
ed, and find them to be of the same 
shape precisely with those beautiful 
and large ones which decorate our 
mantel-shelves. One of these I ex- 
amined, and found the sponge follow- 
ing through all its windings, till it 
terminated in that part which I sup- 
posed to have been the recess of the 
little inhabitant, which would make it 
appear that it also formed its first 
nutriment. 

The difference in the quality and 
porosity of sponge, which is so great 
as to make a considerable difference 
in its value and use, also favours this 
opinion, a difference which could not 
exist to such an extent, if it were the 
production of any one species of ani- 
mals ; of the truth of which, the nests 
of birds, the houses of beavers, &c. 
are a strong proof. Should this meet 
the eye of any of your philosophical 
readers, and call forth the result of 
deeper and more successful researches 
than my own in this obscure depart- 
ment of God’s creation, I shall be 
amply rewarded. Ss. D. W. 

I 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE PEDIGREE, 
COUNTRY, AND TIME, OF JOB. 


Mr, EpiTor. 
SHouLp you think proper to insert in 
your magazine the following endea- 
vour to throw some light upon the 
probable descent, circumstances, and 
country of Job, you will oblige 
your’s, &e. EvGenivus. 


Stohe-upon-Trent, Nov. 1824. 


VERY many have been, and still are, 
the opinions entertained respecting 
the book of Job; some supposing 
the whole to be ideal,—others insist- 
ing upon its reality. Of those who 
have agreed as to its being a relation 
of facts, some have conjectured the 
characters thereof to have been of one 
country and descent, while others 
maintain them to have been of very 
different. The gencral opinion, how- 
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ever, appears to have been in favour 
of Job himself being a descendant of 
Nahor, the brother of Abram; but it 
is equally, if not more probable, that 
Job was descended from Abraham 
through Isaac, and through Esau, the 
brother of Jacob: or, in other words, 
that he was of the generation of Esau, 
as recorded in the 36th chapter of 
Genesis; a minute examination of 
this chapter, in comparison with the 
book of Job, will readily induce, from 
the great similarity of names of per- 
sons and places, a belief that Job and 
his friends were closely connected 
with the generations of Esau. 

In support of this opinion, it may 
be remarked, that Job is said to have 
lived at Uz; a place, it may be pre- 
sumed, from reference to 28th verse 
a: 36th chapter of Genesis, deriv- 


. ing }ts name from one of the sons of 


Seff, whose descendants Esau’s pos- 
terity expelled their country, and 
themselves possessed, naming it after 
their own head, Edom, generally. 

The principal of Job’s friends is 
named Eliphaz, and described as be- 
ing a Temanite. Esan’s immediate 
son was of the same name, and his 
grandson by that Eliphaz was named 
Teman. Now, admitting the fact of 
the prevalence of naming their lands 
and children after their forefathers, 
and making allowance for lapse of 
time and intervening generations, 
here are two conjunctive presump- 
tions in favour of the opinion of Job 
and his friends being so descended. 

But to approximate more nearly 
to Job himself. It is said, of the 
kings who reigned in Edom, of Esau’s 
race, verse 33, that there was one 
named Jobab, a name not dissimilar 
to Job of Uz, which it has been shewn 
was, or might have been, a place in 
the dominion of Edom, formerly call- 
ed Mount Seir. It is further remark- 
ed, that this Jobab was succeeded by 
a person of the very same country as 
the eldest friend of Job, viz. a Te- 
manite. ' 

That Job and his friends were of 
high state and authority in their lands, 
may be inferred from the whole of 
their arguments in conversation with 
each other, particularly Job, as of 
royal state and dignity, from the 
whole of the 29th chapter of the book 
bearing his name. 

It may readily be concluded, that 
the events of his sufferings took place 





during the time the descendants of 
Jacob were in Egypt, and before God 
had separated them under Moses as 
his peculiar people, and given them 
the law. Job and his friends appear 
to have had the universal law of wor- 
ship by sacrificial rite, and no other is 
alluded to in the work; they appear 
also to have lived so early as not to 
have fallen into idolatry, but to have - 
abhorred it.—-Chapter xxxi. verse 26 
to 28. . 

Without much trouble, also, a si- 
milarity of names and parts of names 
is discoverable between Job’s other 
friends and others of Esau’s posterity. 
Not, however, to perplex the reader, 
thus much may suffice to the elucida- 
tion of their origin. The subject may 
be perused by the curious with in- 
terest and satisfaction. 

Lc 


AN ENIGMATICAL FRAGMENT. 


THERE is a being who is a citizen of 
the world, who travels incessantly. 
The air is not more subtile; water is 
not more fluid. He removes every 
thing—replaces every thing. He is 
mute, yet speaks all languages, and is 
the most eloquent of orators. He ap- 
| all quarrels, all tumults, and 

e foments and encourages al! laws 
and lawsuits. He excites courage, 
and instigates cowardice; braves 
all seas, breaks down all barriers, 
and will never sojourn any where, 
He diminishes all geographical disq, 
tances, and increases all moral ones. 
He makes rougher all social inequali- 
ties, or levels them. He has power 
over all trades. He procures repose, 
and banishes sleep. He is the strong 
arm of tyranny, and the guarantee of 
independence. Virtue despises, and 
yet cannot do without him. His pre- 
sence gives birth to pride; his ab- 
sence humbles it. He is audacious, 
imperious, and impudent ; he is bene- 
volent, and willing to relieve. He is 
the best of friends, and the most dan- 
gerous of enemies; the wisest, and 
most fatal, of advisers. At the voice 
of the prodigal he transforms his land 
and house into dust which may be 
given to the winds; and he assists 
the provident man to heap up his 
savings. Innocent himself, he cor- 
rupts innocence. He provokes all 
crimes, protects all vices, and attacks 
all virtues. He is not less the idol of 
universal worship. Nations, indivi- 
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duals, contend for his exclusive pos- 
session, although he is their mutual 
and necessary interpreter. He causes 
pleasure and satiety. He is equally 
serviceable to caprices and wants, as 
te tastes and passions. He gives 
nourishment and toys to infancy ; and 
he is nourishment and toys to old age. 
He conveys bread to the mouth of the 
paralytic, and daggers to the hand of 
the assassin. He is deaf to the poor 
who implore him ; and forces himself 
upon the rich who prostitute him. 
e is the maker of many marriages, 
and the divider of numerous families. 
His natural disposition is to travel 
unceasingly. He is fit for every kind 
of service, but, withal, a wanderer. 
If he comes to you, it is but to leave 
you. If you retain him, he is good 
for nothing—he sleeps. Take care 
that he returns, for he knows how to 
do every thing; he is successful in 
all. If you want employment, orders, 
titles, honours, or even absolutions, 
address yourself to him; he knows 
all the magazines; he has all the 
keys. Are you weak, or powerful? 
No matter, he will make you either a 
Croesus or an Irus. Are you a Ra- 
cine, or a Cavois—a Rochefoucault, 
or the Jew Samuel? No matter, he 
will open to you the pavilions of the 
Tuilleries. Are you the niece of Ma- 
zarine, or of Villars—of Isaac, or of 
Praslin? No matter, he will make 
you aduchess. He is indispensable: 
without him, princes would be obliged 
“to make their own shoes; the ugly 
Martha would have remained unmar- 
ried; Bouvard would be a mechanic ; 
and Rhodope would be a modest wo- 
man. Heis in the midst of all good 
and all evil. He burned Copenha- 
gen, and built St. Petersburg. He 
is inactive, and yet the universal 
mover. He is inanimate, and the 
soul of the world. In the plenitude 
of his power, would he bestow health, 
he sends Hippocrates; would he defy 
death, he raises pyramids. Lastly, 
sprung from the dust, he is regarded 
as a divinity. But of whom or what 
are you speaking ?—Of Money! 
ee 


STRICTURES ON ‘‘ CONJECTURES ON 
THE STATE OF THE SOUL BETWEEN 
DEATH AND JUDGMENT.” 


Mr. EpitTor. 
S1rx,—In your magazine for Septem- 
ber, Vol. VI. col. 819, there is an es- 





say by “ Septuagenarius of Chiches- 
ter,” on the ‘* State of the Soul be- 
tween Death and Judgment.” As I 
happen to differ from the author on a 
few points, and have observed yout 
liberality in admitting the pro and con 
of a question to your columns, I have 
set my reasons upon paper, and hope 
they bear sufficiently on the point, for 
insertion. 

As I am of opinion with Septuage- 
narius in the former part of his essay, 
1 omit going over the ground ; but in 
his fourth column, I find the following 
passage :—‘‘ Shall then, after this 
gradual progress from an atom to the 
man of the highest attainments and 
most cultivated intellect, who is, how- 
ever, after all, in his natural state, 
but a fallen depraved creature; shall 
such a one then expect the graduatory 
scale to cease with him, and at his 
death to jump at once into the state 
of an angel in heaven ?” 

Now, here is a question,® which, 
taken in connexion with his preceding 
‘** graduatory scale,” carries a strong- 
ly negative meaning, in spite of the 
succeeding qualification. To treat it 
then as a negative, I would refer all 
inquiring minds for an answer to the 
three or four first chapters of the 
first volume of Scott’s Christian Life; 
which (if any thing can) will satisfy 
of the possibility—nay, probability, 
amounting to a strong moral certainty, 
that the graduatory scale (which Sep- 
tuagenarius has so prettily stated) 
can be perfected upon earth in the 
mind of a Christian, so as to leave 
him but the slender veil of the body 
between mortality and heaven. 

That there is a locality to hell and 
paradise, is not, I believe, doubted 
by those who have examined the sub- 
ject with attention. Scripture war- 
rants us in supposing it, and speaks 
of a “‘ great” separating “‘ gulf ;” but 
Septuagenarius says, in the words of 
Bishop Pearson,—‘ There is a vast 
distance between these two; nor is it 
likely that the angels, which see the 
face of God, should be sent down 
from heaven to convey the souls of 
the just into that place where the face 
of God cannot be seen.”—When that 
place is a out, I shall freely give 
in to Septuagenarius’s hypothesis ; 


but, till then, I must beg leave to 
agree with David, who has so beauti- 
fully expressed his opinion in the 
139th psalm,—‘ Whither shall I go 
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from thy Spirit? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence? If I ascend 
up into heaven, thou art there: if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the attermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me. If I say, Surely the 
darkness shall cover me: even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, 
the darkness hideth not from thee; 
but the night shineth as the day: the 
darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee.” 

The two instances of Enoch and 
Elijah are brought forward as bearing 
upon the question, “‘ that, when the 
former was translated, and the latter 
carried up in a chariot to heaven, 
they seem not to be conveyed to a 
place where there was no vision of God.” 
My quotation averts the force of this 
objection. But, independently of that, 
i do not consider Enoch and Elijah 
to be fair instances; the body and 
soul not having been separated, as in 
the case of those under our considera- 
tion; but rather, having been (at the 
time of translation) subjected to that 
change which St. Paul speaks of, 1 
Cor. chap. 15, verse 52,—“ For the 
trumpét shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, this 
mortal must put on immortality,”— 
they were in the state of our Saviour, 
when, just after the reassumption of 
his body, he said to Mary, “ Touch 
me not, for I am not yet ascended 
unto my Father.” And being thus 
fitted in body as well as spirit, they 
might enter immediately into the en- 
joyment of the kingdom prepared for 
them from the foundation of the 
world. 

But to return. The “ great gulf,” 
or, as Septaagenarius says, “‘ the 
vast distance,” (which, if he had not 
extended its import beyond the war- 
rant of sacred scripture, would mean 
the same thing,) was, in the words of 
Abraham, “ fixed so, that they which 
would pass from hence te you, can- 
not; neither can they pass to us who 
would come from thence.” This im- 
ports both the locality of the places, 
and the impossibility of acorss from 
one to the other; but that impossibi- 
lity is stated expressly to be occa- 
sioned by the “ gulf,” and not by the 
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distance ; as it appears from the dia- 
logue which occurred, that they were 
(humanly speaking) within conversa- 
tion distance, and also within sight— 
the one party, of the punishment they 
had enum the other party, of the 
feli.‘ty they had lost: no trifling in- 
erease to their “ weal or wo.” 

Of the hypothesis of Septuagena- 
rius, namely, that disembodied 
rits may inhabit the various planets, 
he himself says, “it is but conjecture 
after all ;” and, hinting at the opini- 
ons of others, he continues, “* Neither 
their’s nor mine can be absolutely 
supported throughout on scriptaral 
grounds, though I[ think it ma in- 
ferred from them, that the soul will in 
some state survive the body.” This in- 
ference is as wna. ing as any Chris- 
tian would wish it to be. If I had 
been writing the sentence, I would 
have changed may for must, and 
would have concluded with him, that 
every hypothesis which attempts to 
localize the situations of those places, 
or that state, must be conjecture ; and 
that, not because scripture will not 
absolutely support it, but because it 
will not support it at ail. , 

To give my whole reasons for not 
agreeing with Septuagenarius in his 
hypothesis, would be too great a tres- 
pass en your columns. I will, how- 
ever, remark on one or two points. 

First. He says, ‘‘ The spirits of 
those who have been justified and 
sanctified on earth,—having first been 
restrained to the region of the earth, 
till the spirits of those relatives and 
others they had left in this mortal 
state had joined them, &c. then be- 
took themselves to the planets.” Now, 
I submit that this, if true, would lead 
to a rather ludicrous conclusion, viz. 
that the planets are (comparatively 
speaking) inhabited by none but such 
as have no earthly relations. For 
Mr. S. no doubt, means, that parents 
could not depart without their chil- 
dren, “‘ dear next to heaven itself.” 
Bat those children will, most likely, 
be restrained to the region of the 
earth by the same ties as their pa- 
rents. So that 1 may safely conclude 
on this hypothesis, that, if E (or you, 
Mr. Editor) wish for a habitation in 
some planet, we must beware of the 
matrimonial bond, there appearing no 
medium between adieu to it, and tar- 
rying for the full procession of our 
ancestors and offspring ; which -niey 
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not be completed till the day of judg- 
ment. 
. Again. As to the planets Ceres, 
Juno, Pallas, and Vesta, when three 
only of them were known, a celebrat- 
ed astronomer calculated (from a cer- 
tain proportion he had invariably 
found in the sizes of planets as com- 
pared with their distances) that they 
must be the ruins of a planet, of a 
certain size, which had been shattered 
by concussion with a comet, or from 
some equivalent cause; and he com- 
puted still farther, from their relative 
ositions and sizes, that there must 
a fourth, crossing a particular 
space in its orbit. The event fully 
answered his expectations, and war- 
rants us in supposing, as the most 
probable conjecture, that they are the 
ruins of some planet, as he concluded, 
and not a habitation “‘ expressly fur- 
nished” for souls. 

"Tis asserted, col. 828, that our 
blessed Lord “‘ appeared in three dif- 
ferent forms” to his disciples: 1st, 
“when the doors were shut; 2d, 
“to the two disciples going to Em- 
maus;” 3d, “to Mary in the gar- 
den.” 

To begin with this last:—The firm 
belief that Mary had of his being then 
actually dead, would naturally pre- 
vent her recognizing him as Jesus, 
especially on a transient view, and 
‘she evidently had no more; but, ab- 
sorbed in sorrow and reflection on 
her loss, had just glanced her eye on 
him, and then turned her head away. 
For, when the Saviour in his wonted 
manner called her by her name, “ she 
turned,” and instantly recognizing 
him, now when her attention was 
aroused, would have embraced his 
feet in rapture, had she not. been pre- 
vented by his voice, saying, ‘‘ Touch 
me not, for I am not yet ascended 
unto my Father.” 

2dly. As to his form when he ap- 
peared to the two disciples on their 
way to Emmaus. "Tis evident that 
it. was not different from that he ap- 
peared in before death ; for, ’tis said, 
“their eyes were holden, that they 
should not know him.” So that the 
reason of his appearing to them to be 
a stranger, was, because of their eyes 
-being holden by a supernatural affec- 
Aion, not because of any actual change 
in his figure: and in accordance with 
this view of it, as soon as “‘ their eyes 
were opened, they knew him.” 





3dly. When he appeared to his dis- 


ciples, the doors being shut. As 
Septuagenarius has stated this, he 
appears to have confounded two dis- 
tinct occurrences ; for he says, Jesus 
“ vanished from them when the doors 
were shut ;” whereas there is no such 
thing in the bible account. But this 
is evidently a mistake. And if it 
were even thus, it was as easy for the 
Saviour, to whom all power was deli- 
vered in heaven and in earth, to hold 
their eyes that they should not see 
him, as to hold those of the two disci- 
ples géing to Emmaus that they should 
not know him. 

But as to his appearing under a dif- 
Serent form when the doors were shut ; 
I know not on what grounds Septua- 
gevarius asserts it, therefore will not 
undertake to controvert it farther than 
saying, that it is not mentioned in 
scripture, nor do I see any grounds 
for its being supposed. 

There is another instance of our 
Saviour’s appearing to his disciples, 
which Mr. S. has not noticed, though 
apparently much more to his purpose. 
I mean his appearing to them on the 
sea-shore as they were a-fishing. But 
neither here are we to suppose that 
he appeared under a different form; 
but, rather, that the imperfect light 
(for they had spent the night fishing, 
and it was then but dawn of day) 
prevented them from recognizing their 
Lord and Master, who was at a dis- 
tance on the shore. 

I will suggest a reason I have for 
concluding, with Dr. Horsley, that the 
place where our Saviour descended 
during death is situated in the centre 
of our earth. ’Tis this: There was 
an earthquake at the moment of 
his giving ‘‘up the ghost,” and an 
earthquake when his soul and body 
were reunited, or at his resurrection, 
which means the same thing. The 
earthquakes I consider to have been 
caused by his passing to and from 
that place, by whatever name it be 
called. 

I take my leave with saying, that I 
would not have obtruded these objec- 
tions to Septuagenarius’s hypothesis 
or essay, did I not think it has a ten- 
dency to remove the hope of a Chris- 
tian too far from him, certainly farther 
than Christianity was ever intended to 
do, and at best portrays it in too fee- 
ble a light and in too dark a hue. 
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REMARKS ON THE PHRASE 
“you KNow.” 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—One or more of your corre- 
spondents, some time ago, gave us 
some animadversions on the phrase 
** You know,” and condemned its use 
altogether. I have heard that per- 
sons may go into extremes, and not 
only the ignorant but the wise; and 
I know by observations, that some 
things which are good in themselves, 
have been consigned to oblivion be- 
cause they fell into unskilfal hands, 
and were improperly managed. I 
may venture to hint that something 
of this kind has happened with the 
phrase above; and your correspond- 
ents, or those in general that have 
written against it, have argued from 
the abuse of it rather than the use. 

Now, I can shew, or at least I fancy 
so, to the satisfaction of all, that the 
words may be used with propriety. 
And they may be so useful, as to fill 
up a.point in conversation, which no- 
thing else could supply. Being use- 
ful, of course, speaking after the me- 
thod of perfect ratiocination, they can- 
not be useless.. And what is not use- 
less, may be with usefulness examin- 
ed, and with advantage reinstated in 
its former honour, if perchance it have 
suffered through the imprudence of 
its managers. 

I will not contend for an unlimited 
sphere, in which the words “ you 
know” may be bandied about, and 
glitter like so many stars in the firma- 
ment of composition, though this lan- 
guage is certainly too high for the na- 
ture of the subject; however, I mean 
to intimate, that I will not give them 
a very extensive range, even though 
they may possess the brilliant quality 
that I have just alluded to. But in 
such cases as the following, the 
phrase may be used with propriety. 
** You know,” will do very well, when 
we speak to a person who is acquaint- 
ed with the propriety of an action, 
but will not perform it. The same 
phrase will do for a person who has 
known a circumstance, but just at 
that moment seems unconscious of it. 
“‘ You know,” is very applicable when 
we perceive, by the countenance of a 
person, that the justness of our re- 
marks is acknowledged. And in this 
latter case I might use it perhaps with 
my readers, though I cannot see the 
peculiar form of their faces. 





But some fastidious critic may in- 
quire, How can a man know a cir- 
cumstance when he is unconscious of 
it? Traly this would be a difficult 
question to answer, except in the ne- 
gative; and I perceive that I have 
given grounds for such an inquiry. 
However, it may be observed, that a 
man might have been acquainted with 
some given thing, but, owing to the 
absence of a certain train of impres- 
sions, he may now be nearly ignorant 
of it. But the term “you know” 
acts in this case like a magical wand, 
which carries him back to all he had 
forgotten. Nothing brings a man to 
a recollection of a nearly forgotten 
fact, sooner than plainly telling him 
that he knows it; for suddenly the 
mist of oblivion breaks up, and, by 
an almost involuntary act, the memo- 
ry exhibits ihe whole. 

This phrase may be used also as 
an interrogative, Don’t “ you know?” 
or, “‘ You know,” don’t you? But 
this does not so much belong to the 
subject, for here we have a com- 
pounded sentence ; and what I chiefly 
attend to, is, the simple phrase. 

I have observed, that I do not wish 
to continue an improper use of these 
words. Therefore, I would not ad- 
vise any one to say “‘ you know,” be- 
fore he has told the person listening, 
the things which he waits to know. 

The simple rule is this :—It is pro- 
per to say “‘ you know,” when we can 
apply it with trath; and it is impro- 
per to say “ you know,” when the 


person is ignorant. Dion. 
I 

REMARKS ON THE STATE OF THE 
HEATHEN. 


Mr. EpirTor. 
S1r,—The présent is an age of un- 
precedented exertion, in behalf of 
those depraved and wretched beings 
who occupy the dark places of our 
globe: the bible is circulated among 
them ; missionaries are sent to instruct 
them in the doctrines of Christianity ; 
their miseries are frequently depicted 
in doleful and heart-rending elo- 
quence ; the sympathies of the public 
are excited in their behalf, and large 
subscriptions and donations are an- 
nually procured for the purposes of 
sending and ee the gospel 
among them. There are some, how- 
ever, who object to all this stir, and 
feeling, and exertion; they think that 
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our energies are misapplied, and that 
our efforts will be productive of no 
beneficial result, and they would ad- 
vise us to allow the heathen to re- 
main in the quiet and undisturbed 
possession of their native rights and 
prejudices. To objectors of this 
class we need be in no haste to reply; 
such objections, sir, are only the ef- 
fects of a pernicious and demoralizing 
system: they are the objections of 
infidels, who would spurn morality 
and good order out of the world, and 
substitute in their stead, vice, anar- 
chy, and confusion. Such persons, 
sir, must first renounce their ungodly 
and diabolical system, before they 
ean smother their objections to mis- 
sionary exertions. 

Bat without yielding in any one 
point to the enemies of our religion ; 
and without fearing the censure of 
those who, although correct in their 
faith and henest in their intentions, 
are, nevertheless, carried away with 
the novelty or popularity of a subject, 
without carefully examining its dif- 
ferent features, and fully satisfying 
themselves that the cause in which 
they are engaged is a good one; may 
we not venture to ask, have Christi- 
ans in general proper and justifiable 
views of the state of the heathen? Do 
they properly appreciate the boon 
which they bestow upon them by sup- 
plying them with the rope! ? I must, 
sir, for one, say, I r not; I have 
my doubts whether the half of those 
who attend our missionary meetings, 
and contribute to the support of our 
missionaries, are properly instructed 
Pe those subjects. The views of many, 

ard to the heathen, border on 

the octrine of reprobation ; or, at 
least, their salvation is made to de- 
pend on the pounds, shillings, and 
pence of the public: for, in their opi- 
nion, the heathen cannot possibly be 
saved without the gospel, and the 
gospel cannot be sent among them 
without pecuniary resources. I would 
not be thought, sir, to express myself 
lightly or inconsiderately on this sub- 
ject; I am a decided friend to mis- 
sionary exertions ; the matter has se- 
viously, and for several years, occu- 
pied my attention. But I must say, 
I have frequently been grievously 
pained by the bold, and unguarded, 
and unsupported assertions, which I 
have heard made by some in refer- 
ence to thé heathen ; assertions which, 





in my judgment, reflect the greatest 
dishonour and injustice on the divine 
character. The missionary cause is 
becoming more and more popular, 
and I pray that its popularity may 
daily increase; but at the same time 
we ought not willingly to indulge in 
any error, but on this, as well as on 
every other subject, we should en- 
deavour to know the truth, that our 
zeal may be the result of sound and 
well-established principles. With a 
view to this, sir, I purpose,— 

ist. To notice the present state of 
the heathen, as it respects their eri- 
minality in the sight of God, and how 
far it may be proper to consider their 
salvation as possible, independently 
of the gospel. 

2d. I shall shew, that, by introduc- 
ing the gospel among them, we change 
their dispensation, and render their 
salvation more probable; but, at the 
same time, we increase their respon- 
sibility, and augment their guilt and 
condemnation in case of disobedi- 
ence. 

3d. I shall shew, that, notwithstand- 
ing this, it is our duty to supply them 
with the ordinary means of salvation, 
that we may free ourselves from all 
culpability on their account; and that 
they may be left entirely without ex- 
cuse before God. 

First, then, I am to notice the pre- 
sent state of the heathen, as it re- 
spects their criminality in the sight 
of God; and how far it may be pro- 
per to consider their salvation as pos- 
sible, independently of the gospel. 

The crimes to which the heathen 
are addicted, when viewed abstract- 
edly, are certainly of the most atroci- 
ous nature; but the guilt incurred by 
the persons who commit them must 
be determined by the circumstances 
in which those persons are placed. 
The manner of deciding in such a 
case is frequently very unfair and 
fallacious ; it is unfair and even cruel 
with regard to the heathen, and it 
indirectly charges God with injustice, 
by representing him as condemning 
them for a breach of that law of which 
they never had any knowledge, and 
therefore could be under no obliga- 
tion tokeep. The method of reason- 
ing to which I allude, and which I 
cannot but censure, is the following: 
“The scriptures condemn idolatry ; 
the heathen are guilty of idolatry; 
therefore the heathen are culpable in 
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the sight ef God. The scriptures 
condemn uncleanness ; the heathen 
are guilty of uncleanness ; therefore 
the heathen are culpable in the sight 
of God:” and so with regard to every 
other sin. 

But, sir, is this just reasoning? 
Shall we make these rules of scrip- 
ture, by which Christians will be 
judged, the standard of deciding the 
character and fate of millions of our 
fellow-ereatures, who have no know- 
ledge of the scriptures? I think not; 
and therefore, although the heathen 
are guilty of idolatry, and unclean- 
ness, and a variety of other atrocities, 
yet they cannot be so culpable in the 
sight of God as those are who commit 
those or similar sins in a Christian 
country. I do not say that the hea- 
then are blameless before God; on 
the contrary, I believe them to be 
guilty; but their guilt must arise from 
some other circumstance, than their 
doing those things which the scrip- 
tures condemn. The apostle tells us 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15,) that “ those who 
have not the law, are a law unto 
themselves; which shew the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the mean while accus- 
ing, or else excusing, one another.” 

Now it appears to me, sir, that the 
guilt of the heathen arises from their 
acting in opposition to the dictates of 
their consciences; which, according 
to the sense of the apostle, will (carn- 
yopovyrwy) accuse, or speak against 
them, when they do wrong; and from 
this inward accusation they must 
know when they. do wrong, and (azo- 
Aoyounevwy) apologize for, or defend 
them when they do right, and from 
this pleasing testimony they must 
know when they do right. : Hence we 
may conclude, that the heathen are 
capable of distinguishing between 
good and evil; although, at the same 
time, their evidence cannot be so di- 
rect and explicit as it would have 
been, had they been furnished with a 
written law; and this circumstance, 
as it lessens their obligation, so it di- 
minishes their guilt. 

I admit, then, that the heathen are 
guilty, so far as they act in opposi- 
tion to those means. which they pos- 
sess, for enabling them to perform 
those duties which God may require 
at their hands. I shall now inquire 
how far it is proper to consider their 





salvation as possible, independently of 
the gospel. This, sir, is a question 
of importance, especially as some 
have taken upon them to decide in 
the negative. 

That the heathen cannot be saved 
exactly in the same way in which 
those may be saved who are in the 
possession of the gospel, namely, 
through faith in Christ, is readily 
granted; for how can they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard? 
Bat, that it is possible for them to be 
saved through the merit of Christ, in 
some way unknown to us, may be 
safely admitted ; for, to suppose that 
a person cannot be saved through the 
atonement of the Redeemer, without 
some knowledge of him, and some faith 
in him, would be to exclude all in- 
fants from the — of salvation, 
and to people.the regions of the damn- 
ed with children of a span long. Let 
it be remembered, sir, that if the heas 
then do not, because they cannot, be- 
lieve in Christ,—on the other hand; 
they do not, because they cannot, re- 
ject him, until he has been preached 
among them. 

But there is another question, sir, 
connected with this part of my sub- 
ject. Is their present state of dark- 
ness and ignorance to be attributed 
to them asa crime? To this it may 
be answered, that, as it respects the 
first race ofyheathens, they were 
doubtless left M a state of darkness 
and unbelief as a punishment for 
their inveterate disobedience to God. 
This, I think, is distinctly stated by 
the apostle, in the following words :— 
‘* Because that when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened: professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God inte an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, -and creeping 
things; wherefore God also gave them 
up to uncleanness,” &c. From the 
above statement it is pretty evident 
that, in the first instance, they: in- 
volved themselves in darkness and 
misery. But this is not the case 
with the present race of heathens; 
they are involuntarily placed in their 
present circumstances, and to sup- 
pose their condition to be such, as 
to render their salvation impossible, 
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would be to bring the doctrine of re- 
probation upon us with a vengeance ; 
for it would be no more just in God 
to damn the heathen for the sins of 
their forefathers, than to damn num- 
bers of the human race for the sin of 
our first parents. 

But while I contend for the possi- 
bility of the salvation of the heathen 
independently of the gospel, at the 
same time I admit that it is doubtful ; 
and, allowing that some of them will 
be ultimately saved, yet their happi- 
ness in a future state cannot be ex- 
pected to be so great as it would have 
been, had they been saved according 
to the plan of the gospel. All, how- 
ever, that I contend for, is, that God 
can never place multitudes of his 
creatures in circumstances which ren- 
der the performance of certain duties 
absolutely impracticable, and then 
exclude them from his presence, and 
punish them eternally, for not doing 
what he knew before they were bora 
they could not do; and I can no more 
consistently with my creed doom the 
heathen to inevitable destruction, than 
I can consign little children and idiots 
to the flames of an unquenchable fire. 
But at the same time, sir, I do not 
wish to be understood, as believing 
that all the heathen must necessarily 
be saved; my belief is, that the hea- 
then may be saved on certain condi- 
tions, differing from those required of 
such as are in possession of the gos- 
pel, and accommodated to the capa- 
cities and circumstances of the per- 
sons to whom they are proposed. 

( To be continued. ) 
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TO TIME, 
ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE YEAR 1824. 


( Suggested on NN of the Camera 


O Time! who commandest the rain todescend, 
Who cauasest the sea and the wind loud to 


roar ; 
Or a aa a calm :—thou hast brought to an 
en 


ve thousand eight hundred and twenty and 
our. 


The various phenomena seen in the air, 
The lightnings that flash, and the meteors 
that soar, 
Their strength to exhaust, at thy word, they 


prepare ; 
Be, did eighteen hundred and twenty, and 
our. 





The frequent vicissitudes earth undergoes 
By earthquake and storm, are produced 
through thy pow’r; 
Thou only wast able to bring to a close 
One thousand eight hundred and twenty and 
four. 


Thy mandates imperious admit no delays ; 
The country’s laid waste, or the temple, or 
tow’r: 
In contact with thee, see! ali natare decays; 
Ah, where’s eighteen hundred and twenty 
and four? 


Thy power’s, so extensive, exempt not is man; 
By thee he’s brought forth—through thee 
he’s nc more; 
Thy touch is so fatal, his life’s but a span: 
flow like eighteen hundred and twenty and 
our! 


The seasons, thro’ thee, uniformly move on ; 
Thou countest the year, and the day, and 
the hour : 
Thou drovest the earth, thro’ the signs, round 
the sun, 
Aageenh eighteen hundred and twenty and 
our. 


Say, does thy dominion extend over ali ? 
Ah, no! there is ONE over thee who has 


pow’r: 
Thou’rt only a vassal; thou surely shalt fall, 
— lost eighteen hundred and twenty and 
our. 


Eternity’s God is thy Maker and King, 
Which thee He will finally cause to devour ; 
Then, all things terrestr’al t’ an end He will 


bring, 
~*~ fell eighteen hundred and twenty and 
our. 


But man has a soul that can xe’er cease to 
think ; 
Eternity’s depths it mast live to explore ; 
In happiness rise, or in misery sink : 
_— e eighteen hundred and twenty and 
our. 


Dartmouth, J. B. STONELAKE. 


— 
ON THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 


WINTER now, with threatening aspect, 
Comes with whirl winds in bis train ; 

Marring ev’ry beaateous prospect, 
Desolating hill and plain. 


Dead are all the painted flowers, 
Which so late bedeck'd the ground ; 

"Mid the groves and shady bowers, 
Mate is ev’ry soothing sound. 


See the ling’ring, drowsy morning, 
With a sorrowing look appears ; 

Sable clouds her brows adorning, 
And her eyes suffus’d with tears. 


As the joyless day advances, 
Sicken'd with the mournfal scene ; 

Lo! the san, with sidelong glances, 
Scarcely darts a ray between. 


Smiles forsake tbe dimpled feature, 
Gloomy thoughts our mirth annoy ; 
Where is now a living creature 
Lifts the sparkling eye of joy? 
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While the day is spent in sadness, 
Void of ev’ry rich delight ; 

Little cause remains for gladness, 
Through the long and dreary night. 


Gathering vapours, fast increasing, 
Drive along the darken’d air; 

While the tempest’s rage, unceasing, 
Fills our bosoms with despair ! 


Struck with awe, such scenes beholding, 
Still, O Lord! we would resign ; 
Brighter prospects are unfolding 
In thy providence divine. 


Seasons thus in course returning, 
Swiftly rolling years away ; 
Soon will asher in the morning, 
Rising in a glorious day ! 
What a pleasing expectation, 
When the stavae of time shall cease, 
To enjoy a new creation, 
In a world of rest and peace ! 
Near Kingsbridge, Dec. 182A. 
——— 
THE MARINER'S GRAVE. 
( Founded on a recent occurrence. ) 


Tue night had been stormy, the morning had 
brought 
A loud roaring and boisterous wave ; 
Each eye was most anxiously turn’d to a spot* 
That had oft been a mariner’s grave. 


T. JARVIs. 


A vessel in imminent danger was there, 
Oh! she could not the tempest out-brave ; 
Her flag of distress wav’d aloft in the air, 
And beneath was the mariner’s grave. 


More fierce were the breakers, more heavy 
the surge, 
Death appear’d in the foam-brighten’d wave ; 
Aloud in the rigging the funeral dirge 
Was yell’d o’er the mariner’s grave. 


Yet a glad ray of light at that moment begun 
To illamine the darken’d concave; 

Tho’ all round was dreary, the new-risen sun 
Shone serene on the mariner’s grave. 


It seem’d for a season our wishes to crown,— 
This impression to fancy it gave, 
That in the fair sunshine th’ Eternal look’d 


down, . 
That he smil’d on the mariner’s grave. 


But ab, soon we saw all those fond hopes were 
past, 
For beneath the encircling wave 
The hull quickly sunk—then the yards, and 
each mast— 
They were hid in the mariner’s grave. 


Oar boatmen no sooner the shipwreck espied, 
Than they basten’d the dying to save ; 

And voices on shore, to encourage them, cried, 
“« Go, and fear not the mariner’s grave.” 


‘* Go, husbands, and fathers, and brethren, go, 
Go, and give the assistance they crave ; 

For many a blessing shall wait here for you, 
Who ne’er dreaded the mariner’s grave.” 


* The Goodwin-sands. 








Then, ob, what a joy was diffus’d o’er the 
scene ! 
His protection th’ Omnipotent gave, 
And shortly six perishing sufferers were seen 
Snatch’d alive from the mariner’s grave. 


Rejoice, noble-hearted,—rejoice, gallant crew; 
or the God who rewardeth the brave, 
Will never, we trust, soffer any of you 
To be lost in a mariner’s grave. 


Deal. E. B. 


Nore.--On the morning of the 23d Nov. 
1824, the ship Belina, Captain Cleig, was 
wrecked on the south-sand bead of the Good- 
win. So violent was the gale, it was supposed. 
none of the crew could possibly be saved; bat 
by the heroic coarage and almost unparalleled 
exertions of the Deal boatmen, six precious 
lives, oat of nineteen, were providentially 
rescued from destruction. The captain was 
amongst the number preserved. 


—— 
A HYMN. 
BY JOHN GORTON. 


AUTHOR of this fair world, of that bright sun, 
And the pale lamp that sheds her silvery beams 
By night; and moulder of her retinue, 
That are so countless, do so glittering shine : 
How shall [ dare t” attempt to sing Thee, when 
The sweetest minstrel in all beav’n must fail 
In chanting thy perfections! in the blaze 
Of thy pon Berd presence, seraphs themselves 
Their sight mast veil; so awfally sublime 
Thy glories are! a million sans, with all 
Their numberless dependants, could they be 
seen 
By poe int once, how they would overwhelm 
im ! 
Yet these are trivial, nay, contemptible, 
Com with Thee. Ancient of days art 
ou, 
Of ages indeterminate ; of empires 
As numerous as the sands that girt the sea, 
Sole governor ; the inexhausted Parent 
Of countless myriads of both men and angels, 
Of gods and mortals: inexhausted truly, 
For were all nature to become at once 
Extirpated ; were there no suns to barn, 
No planets to revolve, no light, no being, 
Yet wonld’st thou still exist; would’st still 


be happy eo 3 

And from Thyself, prolific could’st create 

Fresh systems and fresh suns ; new men, new 
angels ; 

Thy band omnipotent, artist divine! 

Would not be straiten’d then; thy infinite 
wisdom 

Not circumscrib'd. 
worthy . 

Of homage, and of praise. Thou art the spring, 

First cause, true origin of every thing ; 

To thee the mountain owes its altitude, 

The field its verdure, the sweet flower its tint, 

The tree its foliage, and the parling rill 

Its melody. Thou art the stay, support, 

Of nature and her laws. Wert thou to hide 

Thy face awhile, to draw thy care away, 

Soon would creation into rain fall ; 

Soon would her pillars fail, and her fine order 

Be hurl’d into disorder ; swift destraction 


Thou, only Thou art 
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Must then ensue, and ‘chance or chaos 
(haply 

Both then would prove the same) would claim 
the whole. 


Had I a muse of fire, that could ascend 

The brightest heaven of rare invention, 

Then with what spirit might I strike my lyre 

To strains Gone periods not uaworthy 

Of such a monarch’s fame ; bat ’twill not be; 

For can such excellence e’er be portray’d 

By a meré mortal’s hand? Vain, vain indeed 

Th’ attempt mast prove, and worse than hope- 
less too ; 

Yet — my strongest pow’rs may fail to paint 


m, 
Still will I praise him with my atmost fervour, 
And I will call on nature to unite 
In the delightful theme :—and first, O sun! 
Thon flaming emblem of his love and prowess, 
First let me call on thee; when thou dost 


come 
Forth from thy chambers with fresh strength 
attir’d, 
In thy new lustre tell the gladsome morn 
Who fram’d thy sphere, and- when thou dost 
decline, 
Then in thy silvery mantle let the moon 
Attest the same to ev'ry listening star. 
Ye gems of night, rang’d with such harmony, 
Shew tothe earth, and thousand worlds besides, 
From whence ye did your origin derive ; 
Reflect, reflect ye every one his praise 
Each to the other. Ocean, when thou roll’st 
In all thy might, exhibit then his fiat ; 
And when his breath ny angry waves ancurls, 
Calmly magnificent, still spread his praise. 
Ye floods and streams, that to the latter ran 
In mix’d embraces, join your ancient father 
In worship. Let the highest hills and moun- 


tains, 

That rear their lofty heads up to the skies, 
Exalt their founder. Forests spreading wide 

An litude of giant-sons containing ) 

nfold his glory. First of living creatures, 
Let man, for whom the rest were mainly form’d, 
Be chiefest in adoring: next to him 
Then the most sagacious, and thus descending, 
Till every being life inspires, or motion, 
Or sense, is in the general song combin’d. 
Ye hills, ye rivulets, plains, and woods, and 


dales, 

And bounteous fields, and teeming trees, and 
flowers 

Emitting fragrance ; let your diff’rent odours, 


By gentle zephyrs wafted, soar to Him, 

Mingled with melody from aunamber’d sources. 

Thou glorious Parent of all things existing, 

— my soul with pare celestial ardour, 

And draw my mind from every frivolous sab- 
ject, 

To centre, gracious Sire, alone on Thee. 


<a 
THE MANIAC. 


Yes, once I saw him ; every happiness 
Was his, this changing world can give :-— 
Bless’d with a wife, in form as angels fair, 
And kind, and good, as ever mortal was ; 
And chiidren springing up, his hope, his joy; 
An independence too, can talents rare, 

And virtues added such as heaven a 


roves ; 
Nothing was wanting to complete his 





—Again I saw him. Oh, the sight! how 
changed! . 

I saw him in a maniac’s dreary cell ! 

Reason had left ber throne : his mind was now 

A sad, sad blank! He knew me not, 

Bat with a wild and frantic cry, he said, 

“M y children! ah, my children” !—The great 


ee 
Contain'd them ;—and their mother lay 
Buried beneath the valley’s verdant clods :— 
Her childrenlost, of happiness on earth 
She ne’er knew more; but pined and sank, 
Sunk in an early grave: and there he was, 
The wreck of man! of reason reft, doom’d 
Never more perhaps to know his friends, 
Or feel his loss y turn’d aside and wept, 
And said, «‘ Oh God! of all the ills of life, 
May I ne’er know the loss of reason’s powers! 
Pity this maniac !—in thine own good time 
Oh bear him from this world, and may he join 
The spirits of the just, and those he loved!” 


Park-place. L. 
—a—— 


SCNNET. 
Say, what is Heaven?—A place of pure de- 


light, 

Of perfect joy, of harmony, of peace ; 

Where angels tane their harps, and never cease 

The universal chorus: clothed in light, 

They fly thro’ ether in unbounded space, 

And wait with outstretch’d wing before the 
throne 

Of the Almighty, Great, Eternal, ONE. 

There sorrow never finds a resting-place, 

Nor yet the ills that mortals feel below ; 

Nor death is there :—the stream of time shall 
flow, 

And injure none, and none shall know decay ; 

No night is there, but one unclouded day 

Shall shed its lustre, when this mighty world, 

And sun, and stars, are into ruin barl'd. 


Park-place. L. 


— 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT. 


AH! little sweet inventive boy, 
Though pleased now with gilded toy, 
Thy intellect shall stretch : 
When thou in rosy years shalt mount, 
And pl e upon pl e count, 
If parents now bat watch— 





Thy early steps, and ardent strive 

In mem’ry’s view to keep alive 
The well-spoke laws of heav’n; 

The end of which is promis’d bliss, 

For those the Maker styleth his, 
And bids his gospel leav’n. 


Perhaps in sable night thou’lt pore 

The pages of old classic lore, 
And from them knowledge draw ; 

Learn all that sages darkly taught, 

How states were ruled, how heroes fought, 
And all their stores of law. 


On splendid treasures seize at school, 
While many a dall insipid fool 

On couch of ease rest, 
And scoff at those who pass their time 
In learning’s literary clime, 

Whilst he with ease is blest. 
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Perhaps the flowers of virtue’s grove 

Will tempt thy feet midst them to rove, 
There fragrant sweets inhale ; 

And pluck from thence in balmy hours, 

Such sweet, such odoriferous flow’rs, 
As scent the murky vale. 


The vale of pain, death’s frigid zone, 
Where parents weep if left alone, 
And breathe adieu in groans ;— 
But thou perbaps in virtue’s bow’r, 
Wilt weave for them in sunny hour, 
Rich gem-bespangled crowns. 


Yea, when on vitals stern disease 
Shall fasten, and by slow degrees 
The buman system wear ; 
With ’kerchief smooth the sweat of death, 
With eyes on heav’n, with pious breath, 
Thou’lt bid adieu in pray’r. 


i 
DESPAIR. 


MOoMENTs on moments still and still succeed, 

And with new points to make the wretched 
bleed ; 

Tedious they creep, yet bear my life away, 

In sighs the night, in fruitless hopes the day : 

So the poor wanderer on a desert coast 

Forlornly travels, every helpmate lost. 


The sun awhile his trembling footsteps guides, 
And bears him farther from the swelling tides, 
Till sudden darkness hides the face of day, 
And livid fires amidst the horrors play; 
Aghast he stands, nor knows what path to take, 
For none, alas! came there a path to make. 


The thunders roar, he flies some cell to find, 

Nor dares to think on all he’s left behind ; 

Descending rains a mighty deluge poor, 

And raging winds a forest’s pride deflow’r: 

The cedars fall, the hambier tenants bend, 

While well-known rocks the savage race 
defend. 


In vain he tries to keep his tott’ring feet, 

Vainly he presses on, or makes retreat ; 

Before, behind, on either side he turns, 

Here torrents fall, and there dire lightning 
burns : 

One moment more, for all he loves he sighs, 

The bolt descends—and he despairing dies. 


Woolwich, Kent. ELiza. 
ee 


A SOLILOQUY. 


How short the past, how long the fatare, 
seems ! 
Here fade our joys, and here begin ourdreams! 
From youth to age one giddy maze we tread, 
And — *gainst hope, till namber’d with the 
ead. 


A coming period of delights to taste, 

The coming period lays our lives to waste ;-- 
Awake, my friend, the present hour improve, 
It is the gift of an all-tender Love. 


He woos us to him—woos with tears of blood ; 
O let us flee to an incarnate God ! 
He bids our anguish and our sorrows cease, 
He gives us pleasure, and he is our peace. 
Woolwich, Kent. i ELIza. 
73.—VOL,. Vil. 


W.B.M. 





THE SIGH. 


WHAT pangs severe those bosoms feel 

Where love and truth reside, 

When cruel fate steps in between, 
And mutual hopes divide! 


In vain they seek heart-soothing peace, 
9 ae implore ; 

uickly she flies the eager grasp, 

And hails a diffrent es: 4 


Where love ne’er made a fatal panse, 
Nor bade the flow’ ret die, 

Where brighter suns illume the scene 
And paint a milder sky. 


Woolwich, Kent. 
—< 


ON THE DISCOVERY OF PERFIDY. 


Strone as the overwhelming lashes of the 
wave, 
Fierce as the storm which, howling; rends 
. the oak, 
eep as the ghastly op’ning of the grave, 
Bold as the lion from his fetters broke, 


Loud as the thander ’midst the vaulted skies, 
Quick as the lightning darting thro’ the soul, 
Tempestuous as the flood in rapid rise, 
Bitter as e’er the base empoison’d bow! : 


ELIza. 


Such are the feelings of the tortur’d heart, 
Wrang by the vile pretender to admire, 

Who fairly seeming, acts the traiter’s part, 
And damps the torch of friendship’s holy tire. 


Woolwich, Kent. FLiza, 





Revirew.—Tales of a Traveller. By 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. ( Washington 
Irving.) In 2 vols. 8vo, London. 
1824. 


Tue talent of this author is great, and 
of a peculiar kind, consisting as much 
in what he conceals, as in what he 
discloses to the reader. Some of his 
tales break off abruptly, leaving the 
reader to form the conclusion for 
himself, thus conferring upon them a 
greater interest than they would have, 
were they fully narrated... We sat 
down to the perusal of these volumes, 
expecting a high treat, and were cer- 
tainly not disappointed ; for, though 
inferior in some respects to his former 
productions, and though the subjects 
of many chapters have been often re- 
peated in other works, yet by the man- 
ner of handling them, they are made 
to possess all the charms of novelty, 
joined to a style which Addison him- 
self would not have been ashamed to 
own. 

They consist of four parts.’ First: 
“ Strange Stories by a Nervous Gen- 
tleman,” related at a dinner given by 
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a fox-hunting English ’squire, where 
heis one of the guests. This is the 
stout gentleman nentioned in Brace- 
bridge Hall. Take it for all in all, 
this division is the best of the four. 
The second part is Buckthorne and his 
Friends: the history of a young gen- 
tleman who runs away from school, 
enters into a company of strolling 
players, at length leaves them, is 
obliged to return home, and at last 
inherits the estates of a rich unele. 
Thirdly: The Italian Banditti,—ad- 
ventures among the mountains of the 
Abruzzi. And, lastly: The Money- 
diggers, consisting of Dutch-Ameri- 
can tales, something similar to Dolph 
Helyger, in Bracebridge Hall. 

As it would be absurd to attempt 
any further analysis of a work, con- 
sisting of nearly forty tales, we shall 
merely give extracts from some of the 
best of them ; first from the Adventure 
of my Uncle, who is just shewn to his 
chamber in an ancient French cha- 
teau :-— 


‘The chamber had indeed a wild crazy 
look, enough to strike any one who had read 
romances with apprebension and foreboding. 
The windows were high and narrow, and had 
once been loop-holes, but had been radely en- 
larged, as well as the extreine thickness of the 
walls would permit ; and the ill-fitted case- 
ments rattled to every breeze. You would 
have thonght, on a windy night, some of the 
old leaguers were tramping and clanking about 
the apartment in their huge boots and rattling 
spors. A door which stood ajar, and, like a 
true French door, would stand ajar in spite of 
every reason and effort to the contrary, opened 
to a long dark corridor, that led the Lord 
knows whither, and seemed just made for 
ghosts to air themselves in when they turned 
out of their graves at midaight- The wind 
would spriog ap into a hoarse murmur through 
this passage, and creak the door to and fro, as 
if spme dubious ghost were balancing in its 
alge whether to come in or not. In a word, 





it was precisely the kind of comfortless apart- 
ment that a ghost, if ghost there were in the 
chateau, would single out for its favourite 
lounge. 

«« My ancle, however, though a man accus- 


tomed to meet with strange adventures, ap- 
prehended none at the time. He made several 
attempts to shat the door, but in vain. Not 
that he apprehended any thing, for be was too 
old a traveller to be daunted by a wild-looking 
apartment; but the night, as I have said, was 
cold and gusty, and the wind howled about the 
old turret pretty mach as it howls about this 
old mansion at this moment; and the breeze 
from the long dark corridor came in as damp 
and chilly as if from a dungeon. My uncle, 
therefore, since he could not close the door, 
threw a quantity of wood on the fire, which 
soon sent up a flame in the great wide-mouthed 
chimney, that illumined the whole chamber, 





and made the shadow of the tongs on the op- 
posite wall look like a long-legged giant. My 
uncle now clambered on the top of the half- 
score of mattresses which form a French bed, 
and which stood in a deep recess ; then tack- 
ing himself snagly in, and barying himself up 
to the chin in the bedclothes, he lay looking 
at the fire and listening to the wind, and think- 
ing how knowingly he had come over his 
friend the marquis for a night’s lodging ;—and 
so he fell asleep. 

‘«* He had not taken above half of his first 
nap, when he was awakened by the clock of 
the chateau, in the turret over his chamber, 
which strack midnight. Jt was just sach an 
old clock as ghosts are fond of. It had adeep, 
dismal tone, and strack so slowly and tedi- 
ously that my uncle thought it would never 
have done. e ted and ted, till he 
was confident he counted thirteen, and then it 
stopped. The fire had burnt low, and the 
blaze of the last faggot was almost expiring, 
burning in small blue fames, which now and 
then lengthened up into little while gleams. 
My uncle lay with his eyes half closed, and 
his nightcap drawn almost down to his nose. 
His fancy was already wandering, and began 
to mingle up the present scene with the crater 
of Vesavius, the French opera, the coliseum 
at Rome, Dolly’s chophouse in London, and 
all the farrago of noted places with which the 
brain of a traveller is crammed ;—in a word, 
he was just falling asleep. 

*« Suddenly he was aroused by the sound of 
footsteps, that appeared to be slowly pacing 
along the corridor. My uncle, as I have often 
heard him say himself, was a man not easily 
frightened. So he lay quiet, supposing that this 
might be some other guest, or some servant 
ov his way to bed. The footsteps, however, 
approached the door; the door gently opened, 
whether of its own accord, or whether pushed 
open, my uncle could not distinguish. A 
figure ‘ 

If those of our readers who have 
not already read it wish to see the 
sequel, we refer them to the work it- 
self.— Vol. I. p. 27. 

The other extract shall be from the 
Mysterious Picture. The nervous 
gentleman has retired to his chamber, 
fallen asleep in his chair, and has just 
awoke, when he fiads that— 

“The light on the mantel-piece had burnt 
low, and the wick was divided; there was a 
great winding-sheet made by the dripping wax 
on the side towards me. The disordered ta- 
per emitted a broad flaring flame, and threw a 
strong light on a painting over the fireplace, 
which I bad not hitherto observed. It con- 
sisted merely of a head, or rather a face, that 
appeared to be staring fall upon me, with an 
expression that was startling. It was without 
a frame, and at the first glance I could hardly 
persuade myself that it was not a real face 
thrusting itself out of the dark oaken panel. I 
satin my chair gazing atit,and the more I gazed, 
the more it disquicted me. I had never before 
been affected in the same way by any painting. 
The emotions it caused were strange and inde- 
finite. They were something like what I have 
heard ascribed to the eyes of the basilisk, or 
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like that mysterious inflaence in reptiles term- 
ed fascination. I passed my hand over my 
eyes several times, as if seeking instinctively 
to brush away the delasion,—in vain. The 

instantly reverted to the picture, and its chill- 
ing, creeping influence over my flesh and 
blood was redoubled. I looked round the 
room on other pictures, either to divert my 
attention, or to see whether the same effect 
would be prodaced by them, Some of them 
were grim enough to produce the effect, if the 
mere grimness of the painting produced it. 
No sach thing ;—my eye passed over them all 
with perfect indifference, but the moment it 
reverted to this visage over the fireplace, it 
was as if an electric shock darted through me. 
The other pictures were dim and faded, but 
this one protruded from a plain back ground, 
in the strongest relief, and with wonderfal 
truth of colouring. The expression was that 
of agony, the agony of intense bodily pain ; 
but a menace scowled upon the brow, and a 
few sprinklings of blood added to its ghastli- 
ness. Yet it was not all these characteristics, 
it was some borror of the mind, some inscruta- 
ble antipathy awakened by this picture, which 
harrowed up my feelings.”’—Vol. I. p. 87—89. 

The mystery is explained in the 
next chapter ; but it would be in vain 
to attempt it here, without a longer 
extract than we have space remaining 
for. 

Our readers will see by these ex- 
tracts, that in whatever qualities these 
tales may be deficient, and notwith- 
standing their acknowledged inferi- 
ority ‘to Bracebridge Hall and the 
Sketch Book, yet they abound with 
that for which such works are chiefly 
read,—a deep, thrilling interest, am- 
ply rewarding the reader for the time, 
and even the money, which he has 
spent upon them. 

ee Oe 


Review.—The Library Companion ;.or 
the Old Man’s Help, and the Young 
Man’s Comfort, in the Formation of. 
a Library, By T. F. Dibdin. Lon- 
don, 1824. 


Mr. Dispin, in one of his former 
works, divides the Bibliomania, or 
book-madness, into several classes. 
“ There is, first,” says he, “ a passion 
for large-paper copies; secondly, for 
uncut copies ; thirdly, for illustrated 
copies ; fourthly, for unique copies ; 
Jifthly, for copies printed upon vellum ; 
sizthly, for first editions; seventhly, 
for fine editions; and, eighthly, for 
books printed in the black letter.” 
Mr. Dibdin need not yield to any 
of the Roxburgh Club, of which he 
is president, in his ardour in the pur- 
suit of all these. The works which 
he has produced upon this, his faveu- 





rite subject, are most splendid, and, 
when large paper and illustrated copies, 
most superb. This one, however, in 
point of paper, &c. is altogether infe- 
rior to his others; with respect to the 
advice and information contained in it, 
we leave that toehis brethren of the 
black letter, but we beg to offer a 
few remarks to those who wish for a 
good not a scarce library, lest they 
should purchase this volume as a 
guide to its formation, when they will 
most certainly be disappointed 
In the department of Ecclesiastical 
History, no mention is made of Mit- 
NER’S, though we have a long list of 
other authors, many of them long 
since gone by and obsolete. Among 
the commentators, no notice is taken 
of Scott, whose notes contain a vast 
body of critical, explanatory, and 
practical matter. But if the reader 
turn to the list of historians of Great 
Britain, how will he be astonished,— 
he will see a long list of chroniclers, 
** long, dull, and old,” many of them 
extremely scarce and expensive, while 
Camden’s Britannia, Hume, Lingard, 
and a few others, would probably give 
us the substance of all of them. In 
short, if one wishes to form a library 
of scarce, expensive, and obsolete 
books, he will find this a useful work; 
but those who wish to form a library 
in which they can find instruction and 
amusement, and which they intend to 
READ, must not depend, upon Mr, 
Dibdin for a monitor. 
ee 
Review.—Conversations of Lord By- 
ron; noted during a Residence with 
his Lordship at Pisa, in the Years 
1821 and 1822. By Thomas Med- 
win, Esq. of the 24th Light Dragoons, 
Author of “* Ahasuerus the Wander- 
er.” Second Edition. 4to. London. 
Henry Colburn, New Burlington- 
street. 1824, 


At length Lord Byron has descended 
to the tomb, and the star of his bright- 
ness has been quenched for ever, afar 
off in a foreign country. Dare we 
ask the solemn question, what is now 
the state of that towering spirit, the 
halo of whose gloomy grandeur shed 
forth a mystic gleaming over every 
object which came within its sphere, 
and reflected deathless glory on his 
native island? May we press the in- 
quiry farther, and ask whether, as one 
disembodied and released from the 
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thraldom of mortality, he hath happily 
passed into the dazzling regions of 
that heavenly abode, of whose sub- 
lime magnificence his soaring mind 
hath had such glorious imaginings,— 
thereof transferring to his pen the 
most vivid and shining descriptions ; 
or, whether he hath miserably realized 
an entrance into the gloomy and ter- 
rific scenery of that lower abode, whose 
eternal horrors on earth he pictured 
with such appalling distinctness ?— 
These are inquiries of awful moment, 
whose decision is the exclusive pre- 
rogative of Omnipotence. 

The late Lord Byron is now gone 
whither he can rightly appreciate the 
realities of that state, which, we re- 
gret to say, his proud and intolerant 
spirit of sceptical hardihood, so openly 
manifested on earth, either contuma- 
ciously neglected or impiously de- 
rided. Unsatisfied with his efforts to 
destroy his individual hopes of future 
happiness, and constraining himself to 
look on death as a mere leap in the 
dark, when the spirit which animated 
the rebellious clay shall be at once an- 
nihilated, he endeavoured, with the 
whole collected energies of his intel- 
lectual mightiness, to instil this death- 
ful opinion into others. For this dark 
purpose, he embodied into palpable 
shape and form, not of solitary ap- 
pearance, but perpetually recurring 
in his works, his conception of “ one 
who lived without hope in the world.” 

The character of this being, poeti- 
cally viewed, was grand and magnifi- 
cent; his mind was lofty and daring ; 
yet its energies were wholly exerted 
in setting at defiance all ties, moral 
and religious, and living and dying in 
their open violation. Over this splen- 
did but monstrous abortion he threw 
a bright and flashing radiance, a gor- 
geous but deceitful lustre, calculated 
to excite cur wonder, tempt imitation, 
and induce everlasting destruction. 
We know this appears a startling, but 
itis nota rash, assertion. Itis idlein 
any todeny that what we have juststat- 
ed is the main object of his Lordship’s 
writings. See it boldly illustrated in 
his principal agents :—what are his 
“Conrad,” his ** Lara,” his ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,”—cum multis aliis, but so ma- 
ny variations and deeper shades of 
the character of a gloumy atheistical 
misanthrope ; and that, in many in- 
stances, palpably and knowingly assi- 
milating to his own private personal 





character? Who can discover his de- 
lineation of a hero great and good, in 
the true and legitimate sense of the 
words? Itis wofully apparent to the 
most superficial observer, that the 
grand corner-stone of all his Lord- 
ship’s works, stands confessed in that 
word of terrible meaning, Atheism. 
On this foundation he erected the su- 
perstructure of all his descriptions of 
human character. He revelled, he 
madly rioted, in the exuberance of 
his infidel feelings. If he thundered 
forth his resounding couplets, with 
eloquent and overpowering vehe- 
mence, or marched along in stately 
and majestic epics,—he did itin praise 
of infidelity! When he wished to de- 
pict a vile and hateful character, he gro- 
velled into the meaner walks of satiri- 
cal poetry,and,with deliberate and bit- — 
ter derision, ridiculed the Christian? 


“‘ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo!” 


Oh! where is the man who hath not 
wept at this wilful perversion of intel- 
lect of the very highest order? And 
we cannot but make the mournful in- 
quiry in the beautiful lines of Mrs. 
Hemans :— 


« And shall the spirit, on whose ardent gaze 
The day-spring from on high hath pour’d its 
blaze, 
Turn from that pure effulgence, to the beam 
Of earth-born light, that sheds a treacherous 
leam ; 

Lites the wanderer from the star of faith, 

To the deep valley of the shades of death ? 
What bright exchange, what treasure shall be 


given, 
For the high birthright of its hope in heaven? 
If lost the gem which empires could not buy, 
What yet remains ?—a dark eternity 


It is true, the work before us, in de- 
tailing one of its Editor’s conversa- 
tions with Lord B. records his saying, 
“ Tam not an infidel. And I am much 
fitter to die than people in England may 
suppose.” What! and is this casual, 
flimsy assertion, (almost the only two 
lines on religious subjects in the book, 
by the way, ) rashly hazarded perhaps 
in one of those fits of despondent su- 
perstition, to which it is well known 
that his Lordship was addicted; or 
perhaps merely spoken to conciliate 
the religious feelings of his auditor ;— 
is this, we again ask, to be placed in 
the balance against seven-and-thirty 
years spent in flat contradiction there- 
of? If not an infidel himself, whence 
originated his sedulous and continual 
cndeavours to inculcate those notions 
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upon others? Who, that pretends to 
logical accuracy of reasoning, would 
maintain, or for a moment believe, 
that a man could willingly spend his 
whole life in the recommendation and 
defence of some given science, where- 
of he was either totally ignorant,—or 
knowing, disbelievedit? Allowing Lord 
B. personally to have been a Christian ; 
what must we conclude of such an 
one devoting his whole life, and 
availing himself to the uttermost of 
every opportunity, to gain proselytes 
to a Here we have a man 
wholly and implicitly believing in the 
truth of a certain science, at the same 
time obstinately,—nay, vehemently, 
maintaiuing its opposite! Let us 
press this investigation farther; (and 
we hope our readers will not consider 
these observations vague or irrele- 
vant, since we are anxious to combat 
certain opinions, and deny sundry 
assertions, broached and made in the 
volume before us,—whose tendency 
is to “‘ persuade” the reader into a 
belief that Lord Byron was a “ Chris- 
tian.” ) 

We solemnly, as conscientious men, 
again enter our protest against Lord 
Byron’s before-quoted assertion,—“ I 
am not an infidel; and Z am much 
fitter to die than people in England 
may suppose.” The language of 
scripture is here decisive: “* By their 
fruit shall ye know them.” Let any 
one of our readers peruse this asser- 
tion of Lord B.’s, and then take up 
any of his Lordship’s works, as he 
goes on, whispering, ‘‘ I am not an in- 
fidel: I am not an infidel,”—and he 
will have nearly an absolute contra- 
diction in terms, Let the defenders 
of Lord Byron answer the pay ae 
—why did he so studiously deck forth 
the object of his unhallowed endea- 
vours, in his most glittering tinsel, 
and enticing lusciousness of language 
and imagery?—and why so eagerly 
attempt to draw an impervious veil 
before its ghastly and repellant fea- 
fures? or so cruelly to cheat the be- 
holders, by gilding them with the 
semblance of mortal loveliness ?— 
Alas! it was to attract his readers to 
its unreal beauty; and when retro- 
gression was impossible, and the ful- 
ness of their horrible delusion glared 
forth upon them,—then, and not till 
then, he suddenly drew aside the veil, 
and displayed the personification of 
all nameless and damnable evils, in 





all its hideous truth and reality! But 
we are diverging from the point. 

The work under review,—a large, 
well-printed, broad-margined quarto,* 
as set forth on the title-page, is edited 
by Captain Thomas Medwin, a gentle- 
man not unknown tothe literary world. 
The circumstance of Lord Byron’s 
auto-biography having been, to say the 
least of it, so rashly destroyed, had 
raised public curiosity to a fevered 
height ; and the office devolved on the 
gallant Captain, of allaying this lite- 
rary hunger, by presenting such stores 
as his situation has enabled him to 
command. His opportunities had 
been numerous and peculiar, and it 
behoved him to improve them to the 
utmost advantage. 

The “Conversations” in question 
have certainly, in some measure, sup- 
plied the desideratum in our national 
literature, occasioned by the hiatus 
maximo deflendus, to which we have 
just alluded. It was neither fair nor 
correct that Britain should be totally 
deprived of any record of the personal 
and domestic character of one of the 
noblest men to which she has given 
birth. It will be alleged, that those 
‘*memoirs” contained matter unfit for 
the public eye, as offending against 
decency and morality ; but, let us ask, 
could that offend so monstrously, so un- 
pardonably, against the better feel- 
ings of human nature, which had been 
read, and not only read, but copied 
out, by a lady of high rank and un- 
spotted purity? Such a circumstance, 
to the severest judges, might have 
been a sufficient guerdon for their in- 
nocence. But, allowing much that 
was improper to have been set down, 
could the mind of Lord Byron, at the 
same time, record no redeeming trait? 
Are diamonds‘ never encrusted and 
embedded in extraneous rubbish?— 
The purpose of Mr. Medwin, so far 
confessed and developed, appears 
open and honourable; for he dis- 
tinctly states in his preface, that the 
“* Conversations” are only given, in 
consequence of Lord B.’s own me- 
moirs being destroyed. 

In our perusal of the work under 
review, nothing has shocked us of 
glaring impropriety ; albeit, viewed 
in a moral or religious perspective, 
there are tendencies which may be 





* Several octavo editions have since been 
published. 
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questioned. Certain oblique hints at 
intrigues, and faux-pas in fashionable 
life, would have been better expung- 
ed than published ; and, also, sundry 
profanations of the Lord’s name re- 

uire a total erasure, notwithstanding 
the piquancy of certain anecdotes may 
be thereby destroyed. Yet, we must 
be allowed to say, that the recur- 
rence of such instances is less fre- 
quent and startling than we had 
been led to expect from the unre- 
strained colloquial gaieties of such a 
man as Lord Byron, from all accounts 
which have reached us of his Lord- 
ship’s manners in private life, and fa- 
miliar intercourse with his friends. 
Doubtless much that was exception- 
able has been prudently withheld by 
Captain Medwin; and he hath our 
thanks for this salutary exercise of 
an editor’s undoubted prerogative. 

Scattered hither and thither through 
the pages before us, are several noble 
and striking observations, highly cha- 
racteristic of the illustrious deceased ; 
and several of the recorded con- 
versations maintain their interest to 
the last. But were we to descend to 

articulars, we should say, that we 

ave seldom been so powerfully af- 
fected, as while perusing the mourn- 
ful, and even romantic, account of 
the untimely death and inhumation 
of “ poor Percy Shelley.” 

Lord Byron, to judge from many 
noble incidents interspersed through 
these pages, seems to have been gene- 
rally amiable in his more retired life, 
and generous to profusion. He never 
appears to display that turbulent and 
intolerant character, which would 
haughtily domineer over all with 
whom it associated ; though conscious 
of his vast intellectual superiority to 
those who surrounded him, and the 
resounding fame and honours which 
were echoed by applauding millions, 
yet he ‘appears to have borne (ceteris 
paribus ) lis “‘ blushing honours thick 
upon him” with decent sobriety and 
manly composure. 
~ The volume before us records his be- 
ing strangely imbued with supersti- 
tious notions; and we cannot but smile 
at hearing that such a man as Lord 
Byron would believe in “ fortunate 
days ;”* attributing to the most whim- 
sical contingencies, meanings and 
predictions of awful and hidden im- 


* « Whereof his own was Friday.”—Conver. 





port. Perhaps this is a problem 
which may find solution in a recol- 
lection of the secluded nature of his 
early education; the persons and 
scenery with which he was conversant 
and intimate, acting upon a sensitive 
mind, and inflaming a heated imagi- 
nation, ever of a highly romantic ten- 
dency. 

Aretrospect of the public and private 
life of Lord Byron, even so far as il- 
lustrated in the volume under consi- 
deration, is fraught with wholesome 
and important truths, the chief of 
which appears to be,—of how little 
avail are brilliant talents, splendid 
riches, and extended renown, unless 
borne with a calm, humble, and mo- 
derate spirit, and improved to the 
advantage of ourselves and fellow- 
creatures,—for which end they were 
bestowed by the Almighty. These 
advantages Lord Byron possessed 
in an abundant and overflowing 
stream ; but, alas! he perverted them 
from their true and proper course ; 
and how can be answered a short but 
emphatic inquiry,—did they make him 
happy? No! These pages bear fre- 
quent and sorrowful testimony, that 
he was the prey of anguish and bitter 
vexation, and consequently, gloomy 
and miserable to the last degree.— 
In secret, no doubt, he frequently 
writhed beneath the “ stings of con- 
science” and “ bitings of remorse,” 
the only means of deadening which, he 
neglected,—religion. Yet it is ab- 
surd to say that all his finer feelings 
were quenched, and his nobler traits 
effaced, by his moral depravity. His 
devotion to those whom he esteemed 
his friends, contradicts such an asser- 
tion; and his love for his daughter Ada, 
was at once fervent, enduring, and 
even romantic; but here a question 
instantly obtrudes itself, respecting 
her amiable mother !—But we are on 
delicate ground. 

We have little to say with regard 
to the literary execution of the work 
before us, without entering into de- 
tails unsuited to our space; however, 
we suspect it to have been rather too 
eagerly and hurriedly published, as 
we have noticed several slovenly in- 
accuracies of language; and, in many 
parts, the arrangement appears loose 
and illogical. On a general retro- 
spection, it seems deficient of that in- 
tense interest which might have been 
conferred on it, by a skilful disposi- 
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tion of circumstances, and a natural 
and spirited description of attendant 
scenery ; two things which give what 
is related ‘‘ a local habitation and a 
name,” in the mind, which deepens 
the impression, and renders it lasting. 
Who, for instance, would not doubly 
relish the reading of a paragraph ut- 
tered by Lord Byron, if informed,— 
that it was spoken on viewing some 
mighty heather - fringed mountain, 
boldly towering upward, and sternly 
defined on the clear blue serenity of 
an Italian sky, when the moonbeams 
were quivering round its summit, and 
shining brightly down on the fresh 
bosom of the ocean, coldly splashing 
and hoarsely thundering at its base? 
We are aware what feelings such 
scenery would suggest to ourselves, 
but are anxious to know its instant 
effect on the noble and fervent imagi- 
nation of Lord Byron. 

We are sorry to state, that certain 
pecuniary transactions, between Lord 
B. and Mr. Murray his publisher, 


have been allowed by Mr. Medwin to 
escape his pen, strangely and culpa- 
bly differing from the account, as 
openly and honourably stated and 
proved to the world by Mr. Murray ; 


who declares that Lord B. received of 
him upwards of fifteen thousand pounds ! 
But, into this discussion we have nei- 
ther leisure nor inclination to enter.— 


’ The fine lines quoted in this volume, 


written on the death of Sir John 
Moore, commencing, 


“ Not a sound was heard, or a shot was fired, 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried,” 
&e. &e. 


(which we, several years ago, read in 
the first volume of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine )—and by Captain Medwin attri- 
buted to Lord Byron—have occasioned 
a most virulent newspaper contest, in 
which several gentlemen, hitherto un- 
known, fiercely lay claim to the palm 
of authorship. 

In conclusion,—What can palliate 
the conduct of that man, gifted with the 
most magnificent powers of mind; 
who, rejecting the pure, chaste, and 
sacred melody of christian themes, 
and sullenly scowling upon their cheer- 
ful but neglected brightness, tunes 
his gloomy lyre, alone and unsympa- 
thized with by the better part of the 
community, to the harsh, dreary, and 
dissonant notes, of wild, hopeless, 
and atheistical despair ? 
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Review—Seripture Natural History, 
with Reflections designed for the 
Young. 18mo. pp. 216. Lendon, 
Offer. 

Ir children of the rising generation 
are not wiser than those now grown 
to maturity, it will not be from the 
want of books; and if they are not 
better, it will not be from the want of 
wholesome instruction, which many 
contain. In almost every form which 
variety can furnish, we have some 
publication or other to excite the at- 
tention of the youthful mind, and se- 
veral among them communicate infor- 
mation that is at once amusing and 
important, Of this description is the 
little volume before us. It takes a 
survey of numerous animals that are 
mentioned in the holy scriptures, 
gives a wood cut of each, which is 
accompanied with the natural history 
of the creature, and an enumeration 
of its properties and peculiarities. 
This natural history is enlivened with 
entertaining anecdotes, selected from 
the pages of voluminous works, and 
the journals of travellers. References 
are then made to such portions of 
scripture as make mention of the ani- 
mal, either literally or figuratively, 
and these are followed by some con- 
cise, but judicious reflections. 

At a certain age, there is nothing 
more entertaining to children than 
stories about lions, wolves, croco- 
diles, bears, and tigers; and the in- 
terest is heightened by their having 
the account to read, and the picture 
of the animal placed at once before 
them. These accompany each other 
in the book now under considera- 
tion, and serve to illustrate several 
portions of scripture which are im- 
mediately introduced to view. We 
think it is a work that will both 
please and profit the juvenile reader. 

I 

Review—Seripture ee se — 
taini lanations of various 
Ys to the Agriculture, 
Manners, Customs, Worship, Idols, 
Monuments, Buildings, and Countries 
mentioned inthe Bible. With nu- 
merous Cuts, and seven Copperplate 
Maps. 8vo. pp. 438. London. 
Hamilton, Adams, § Co, 


Tuts work makes no pretensions to 
originality; and if that claim were 
urged, it would not be allowed. We 
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are informed in the preface, that these 
illustrations “‘ are extracted from the 
Youth’s Magazine,” in which they 
have long been before the public. 
This circumstance, however, does not 
diminish the excellence of the arti- 
cles. Of most of them, the merit was 
acknowledged long before the Youth’s 
Magazine started into existence, and 
very many of the cuts may be found 
in Calmet’s Dictionary. 

In the connexion in which they 
stand, the cuts and the descriptions 
happily illustrate each other, and ren- 
der the work at once entertaining and 
instructive. The articles are nume- 
rous and diversified, and the cuts par- 
take ofa proportionate variety. There 
is scarcely a question that can be pro- 
posed respecting the subjects men- 
tioned in the title-page, on which 
some information is not given, and 
some light thrown, though, from the 
arrangement which is made, the 
reader will be occasionally at a loss 
to know where the article he seeks 
may be found. 

The wood cuts are well executed; 
but we can hardly comprehend how 
the crown of England should find a 
place among Scripture illustrations,” 
or why the “ monuments, buildings, 
and countries, mentioned in the 
Bible,” should give an invitation to 
the coronation ceremonies of Geo. IV. 
These, indeed, are not the only exo- 
tics which we find in this volume ;— 
but although they seem to have little 
or no connexion with its title, they 
furnish to the reader many interesting 
fragments of history, and localities of 
description, through which he may 
make a comparison between the cus- 
toms and ceremonies of ancient and 
modern times. 


aca 


Review—The Hackney Coach and Ca- 
briolet Pocket Companion, containing 
upwards of 7000 Fares from the prin- 
etpal Coach-stands in the Metropolis. 

. 280. London. Simpkin and 
arshall. 1824. 


Tuis little book will be found exceed- 
ingly useful to all strangers visiting 
London, and even to multitudes who 
have long resided in the metropolis, 
but have not been much hackneyed in 
its ways. The impositions practised 
by coachmen on the unwary passen- 
ger, are every where proverbial; and 
scarcely a day passes, in which some 





of his majesty’s subjects are not con- 
vinced that the report contains no 
libel. The price of this little book is 
only one shilling; it is exceedingly 
portable ; and may easily be consulted 
by the passenger when on his journey, 
as aguard againstimposition. A sin- 
gle detection will probably reimburse 
his expense. The arrangement is al- 
phabetical, and the coach-stands are 
enumerated, so that little difliculty 
can occur in finding the legal fare to 
any given place. 
BI 


Review—Immanuel, a Sacred Poem. 
By S. Bromley, London. 1824. 


THIs poem is evidently written to 
“be productive of good.” We ap- 
plaud the intention, and, on the whole, 
approve of the sentiments it contains, 
—but can go no farther. Sublime 
subjects, when meddled withinrhyme, 
require the writer to possess both an 
extensive range of thought, and the 
inspirations of poetic feelings, other- 
wise his productions will not afford 
delight. The subject of this’poem has 
at different times excited to action the 
most powerful intellects ;—the author 
has, therefore, to overcome the ob- 
jection which necessarily follows from 
a want of originality. 


mI 
THE CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. Robert Hall. 


Ist. Its Moral Energy.—Tue advan- 
tages are infinite, derived from Chris- 
tianity, ‘o every nation and clime 
where it has prevailed in its purity ; 
and the prodigious superiority which 
Europe possesses over Asia and Afri- 
ca, is chiefly to be ascribed to this 
cause. It is the possession of a reli- 
gion which comprehends the seeds of 
endless improvement, which main- 
tains an incessant struggle with what- 
ever is barbarous or inhuman; which, 
by unveiling futurity, clothes morality 
with the sanction of a divine law, and 
harmonizes utility and virtue in every 
combination of events, and in every 
stage of existence; a religion which, 
by affording the most just and sub- 
lime conceptions of the Deity, and of 
the moral relations of man, has given 
birth at once to the loftiest specula- 
tion and the most childlike humility, 
uniting the inhabitants of the globe 
into one family, and in the bonds of a 
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common salvation; it is this religion 
which, rising upon us like a finer sun, 
has quickened moral vegetation, and 
replenished Europe with talents, vir- 
tues, and exploits, which, in spite of 
its physical disadvantages, have ren- 
dered it a paradise, the delight and 
wonder of the world. 

2dly. Its Mysteries.—Let it be re- 
membered that every science has its 
ultimate questions, boundaries which 
cannot be passed; and that if these 
occur earlier in morals than in other 
inquiries, it is the natural result of 
the immensity of the subject, which, 
touching human nature in every point, 
and surrounding it on all sides, ren- 
ders it difficult, or rather impossible, 
to trace it in all its relations, and 
view it in all its extent. Mean- 
while, the shades which envelop, and 
will perhaps always envelop, it in 
some measure, are not without their 
use, since they teach the two most 
important lessons we can learn,—the 
vanity of our reason, and the grandeur 
of our destiny. 

Let us not, for a moment, blench 
from the mysteries of revelation : they 
are mysteries of godliness; and, how- 
ever much they may surpass human 
reason, bear the distinct impress of a 
divine hand, we rejoice that they are 
mysteries, so far from being ashamed 
of them on that account; since the 
principal reason why they are, and 
must ever continue such, is derived 
from their elevation, from their un- 
searchable riches,and undefinabie gran- 
deur. In fine, let us draw our religion 
and morality entirely from the word 
of God, without seeking any deeper 
foundation for our duties than the will 
of the Supreme Being, an implicit and 
perfect acquiescence in which is the 
highest virtue a creature can attain. 

3dly. Its Adaptation to the fallen con- 
dition of Man.—The gospel is a resto- 
rative dispensation : this is its primary 
and most essential feature; and the 
most dangerous and numerous aber- 
rations from it may be traced to the 
neglect of considering it in this light. 
It is not the prescription of a rule of 
life to the innocent, but the annuncia- 
tion of a stupendous method of relief 
for the sinner. Overlooking all petty 
varieties, and subordinate distinctions, 
it places the whole human race on one 
level; abases them all in the dust be- 
fore the infinite Majesty: and offers 
indiscriminately a provision of sancti- 

73.—VOL. VII. 





fication to the polluted, and of pardon 
to the guilty. These are the glad 
tidings ; this is the jubilee of the whole 
earth, proclaimed in the songs of an- 
gels, celebrated in the praises of the 
church, alike in her militant and her 
triumphant state, whether toiling in 
the vale of mortality, or rejoicing be- 
fore the throne. 

4thly. Its moral Obligations.— When 
we look at Christianity in the New 
Testament, we see a set of disco- 
veries, promises, and precepts, adapt- 
ed to influence the whole character ; 
it presents an object of incessant so- 
licitude, in the pursuit of which new 
efforts are to be exerted, and new 
victories accomplished, in a continued 
course of well-doing, till we reach the 
heavenly mansions. There is scarce- 
ly a spring in the human frame and 
constitution it is not calculated to 
touch, nor any portion of human 
agency which is exempted from its 
control. Its resources are inex- 
haustible ; and the considerations by 
which it challenges attention, em- 
brace whatever is most awful or al- 
luring in the whole range of possible 
existence. Instead of being allowed 
to repose on his past attainments, or 
to flatter himself with the hope of 
success without the exercise of dili- 
gence and watchfulness, the Christian 
is commanded to work out his salva- 
tion with fear and trembling. In the 
actual exhibition of religion, the soli- 
citude of serious minds has been made 
to turn too much on a particular 
crisis, which has been presented in a 
manner so insulated, that nothing in 
the order of means seemed instru- 
mental to its production. In short, 
things have been represented in such 
a manner, as was too apt to produce 
despondency before conversion, and 
presumption after it. : 

Sthly. Its future Suecess.—The Holy 
Ghost employs and exhausts, so to 
speak, the whole force and splendour 
of inspiration, in depicting the future 
reign of Messiah, together with. that 
astonishing spectacle of dignity, pu- 
rity, and peace, which his church will 
exhibit, when, “ having the glory of 
God,” her bounds shall be commen- 
surate with those of the habitable 
globe, when every object on which 
the eye shall rest, will remind the 
spectator of the commencement of a 
new age, in which the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he dwells 
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amongst them.—For, compared to 
this destiny in reserve for the children 
of men; compared to this glory, invi- 
sible at present, and hid behind the 
clouds which envelop this dark and 
troubled scene; the brightest day that 
has hitherto shone upon the world is 
midnight, and the highest splendoars 
that have invested it, the shadow of 
death. 

’ ErratumM.—Col. 1083, line 60, (Vol. VI.) 
for ** heart,” read “ past.” 

oe 

REFLECTIONS ON THE CLOSING YEAR. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Sir,—Being somewhat of a reflective 
and meditative turn of mind, I often 
contemplate, with mute astonishment, 
the moral and religious government of 
the world, and the daily experienced, 
yet incomprehensible, operations of 
nature. 

I am one of those, sir, who can 
place the most unshaken confidence 
in the being of a God, from natural 
and moral evidence, independently of 
revelation ; because I cannot conceive 
how any one can look around him 
with the eye of observation, or, in 
other words, with the eye of a philoso- 
pher, without tracing legible charac- 
ters of the Divinity in every thing he 
sees. 

The revolving year, the subject of 
my present mediiation, fully satisfies 
my mind on this important point, and 
presents it, I think, with useful lessons 
for improvement. 

The year is an exact similitude of 
human life. Its different seasons ac- 
eurately represent the different stages 
of a man’s existence ;—youth, man- 
hood, the decline of life, and old age, 
—whence the most important mo- 
fal reflections may be drawn. As 
the untimely frost, in spring, nips the 
young buds, and: blasts the shooting 
grass ;.so, thousands are prematurely 
cut off by the chill hand of death. 

The same similitude is perceptible 
between the different stages of human 
life, and the other seasons of the year. 
And the man who meditates on such 
subjects, will always find his reflec- 
tion of the highest utility to his mental 
and moral improvement. 

Another year is about to close for 
ever; but the actions we have com- 
mitted, and the events that have 
transpired, during its course, must 
stand as swift witnesses for or against 
us. Whatever has been our conduct, 





we art still here the spared monuments 
of God’s eternal mercy; and although 
we have not a moment to call our own, 
yet, so long as we are in the land of 
the living, we can redeem our time, 
and its rapid movements tell us that 
we should do it without delay. 

When we review the past year, we 
stand confounded at the havock death 
has made among the human race. 
How many thousands began it in per- 
fect health, and contemplated, per- 
haps, many years of happiness and 
peace, who now, alas! are numbered 
with the dead. We, perhaps, living 
at the commencement of another year, 
may buoy ourselves up with the hope 
of seeing its close; but let us reflect 
that our breath is in our nostrils, rea- 
dy to depart; and that, so far from 
health being able to give us a year’s 
security, we cannot insure ourselves 
of one future moment. Death is pow- 
erful, and we must implicitly obey its 
call, whenever it may come, whether 

fatnoon, at midnight, or at cock-crow- 

ing. The mightiest conqueror must 
fall prostrate before the “ king of ter- 
rors.” The greatest achievements 
sink infinitely beneath his last great 
conquest—a conquest that will lay 
waste kingdoms, and subdue princi- 
palities and powers—yea, every thing, 
both small and great—évery object, 
from the most. insignificant to the 
mightiest. 

But a very few years have revolved 
sinee the renowned Napoleon died a 
hapless exile in the small island of St. 
Helena—a man, who, only a short 
time before, had kingdoms at his dis- 
posal, and could make or unmake 
kings at his option—who filled the pub- 
lic eye of the civilized world, and had 
the principal part of Europe obedient 
tohisnod. One hapless day stripped 
him of all his honours and his power. 
He lingered afew years under the mor- 
tification of his fate, and was, at last, 
launched into eternity in the meridian 
of life. 

Our Cvsars, our Pompeys, our 
Alexanders, and Cyruses, have, long 
ago, gone the way of all the earth. 
And who knows but the past year has 
laid low many mighty warriors of the 
little village, and imagined monarchs 
of the sequestered vale. Be that as it 
may, death is impartial, and is irre- 
sistible: all men, without distinction 
of rank or station, as sons of mortali- 
ty, must submit to it. Henee, during 
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the past year, we have viewed the lit- 
tle infant and the healthy peasant, the 
village pauper, and the country es- 
quire, the robust and the infirm, fall 
alike victims to the shafts of death. 
Have none of us lost a worthy friend, 
a trusty companion, or a near relative? 
none of us a parent, husband, or wife? 
—in short, have none of us to deplore 
the loss of some one who was near and 
dear to us, and whose separation from 
us will be long and severely felt. Nay, 
who can indulge in such serious con- 
templations without feeling that he has 
been deprived by death of some one 
whose memory he fondly cherishes? 
icannot. I have lost a friend,* and 
a friend, too, endeared to me by every 
tie that could sanctify that sacred ap- 
pellation, who, at the commencement 
of the present year, had as little rea- 
son'to anticipate so speedy a dissolu- 
tion as any of us—a friend cut off in 
the meridian of life and usefulness, 
while his “ breasts were full of milk, 
and his bones full of marrow,” and 
when we were fondly looking forward 
to many a happy meeting, for the ¢1- 
joyment of social intercourse with him : 
but he has left us behind to cope with 
the world a few years longer, and has 
gone toa place where, I hope, we 
should wish to follow him; and, as we 
must all die, and the time of our de- 
parture is uncertain, shut up in the 
inscrutable decrees of heaven, and 
quite mysterious to human compre- 
hension, let us always be on our watch- 
tower, ready, at every moment, to 
obey the summons of the “invincible” 
enemy! 

A thousand accidents we are liable 
to, a thousand dangers surround us, 
and yet so far have we braved the tem- 
pestuous ocean of human life—so far 
have we been spared, whilst multi- 
tudes on our right hand, and on our 
left, as likely to live as ourselves, have 
been summoned before their God, 
since the opening of the present year. 
This consideration should teach us 
humility, and resignation to the divine 
will. Not having one moment to call 
our own, we oughtto pass no part of our 
time carelessly or indifferently. Op- 
portunities should be improved to the 
very best advantage ;—every mispent 
hour redeemed—and our whole con- 
duct scrupulously and rigidly examin- 





* Mr. George Scarbrough, Ravenstonedale, 
Westmoreland. 
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ed. The closing of the year should be 
a faithful season for reflection. It is 
gone, andit will never return. Ithas 
brought us one year nearer to the 
grave, and, perhaps, we may never 
see the close of another: it is certain 
we shall not see many. ‘“ Man’s life 
is like a shadow; so soon passeth it 
away, and he is gone.” “He never 
continueth in one stay.” 

Addison has a beautiful allegory 
illustrative of this, in the bridge on 
which he represents the human race to 
be travelling, and falling through, at 
every arch, into the river below. 

To conclude: As we cannot guard 
against the shafts of death, it becomes 
us to prepare for the solemn event, 
through repentance and faith,—the 
medium of God’s appointment. 

Then shall we be secure, whether 
destined to see the revolutions of a 
few more years, or called hence even 
before the rising of another sun. And 
amidst all the ancertainties of human 
life, we shall calmly contemplate 
‘the happiness of a purer sphere, yet 
patiently wait the welcome summons. 

Iam, Sir, your’s, most respectfully, 

Tuomas IRELAND, 

Bridge-Hall, Doncaster, 

Dec, 13, 1824. 
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COMPARATIVE INUTILITY OF LEARNING 
THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 
Mr. Epitor. 

S1r,—The remarks which I made on 
this interesting subject, in your num- 
ber for October last, col, 969, have, I 
perceive, given birth to some animad- 
versions, in your number for Decem- 
ber, which I am unwilling to pass over 
in silence. 

I feel myself greatly honoured by 
your having thought it worth while to 
bring forth Milton (col. 1140) on my 
account; and I should think so, even 
if his authority tended to confute my 
arguments ; but, as this is very far 
from being the case, I cannot but re- 
joice at my coinciding with so eminent 
a character. There is nothing in the 
given extract but what fully confirms 
my own ideas on the subject; and if 
Milton says “ that not every nation 
affords experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning,” this 
was perfectly true in his time, but it 
is altered now ; Old England, at pre- 
sent, contains infinitely more informa- 
tion, on all known subjects, than any 
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country of antiquity ever possessed. 
Milton himself has largely contributed 
to this state of things ; for his genius 
has kindled the latent sparks insome of 
his admirers; and, if he were to be call- 
ed into life again, he would soon per- 
ceive that there is no longer that great 
necessity for studying the dead lan- 
guages which once existed. This 
would be the more plain to him, as he 
himself only maintained their utility 
on account of the knowledge which 
they conveyed, and not because he 
thought them objects of study, for the 
sake of words and phrases. Besides, 
Milton evidently spoke of people who 
were destined for the learned profes- 
sions, or of still higher classes, which 
do not come under the denomination 
of the middle station, in whose behalf 
the late inquiry had been made. 

I now proceed to the letter of your 
correspondent W. S. junior, (col. 
1143) and I cannot do less than com- 
pliment this gentleman on the modera- 
tion with which he expresses himself, 
on what seems, nevertheless, to con- 
cern him so nearly; but I do not ex- 
actly see how my statement can have 
strengthened his opinion in favour of 
ancient literature. 

A man in business may, most un- 
doubtedly, make a better use of his 
leisure hours than that of reading the 
ancient bards. The bards and philoso- 
phers of his own country will employ 
quite as much of his time as he can 
conveniently spare from his duties ; 
and if he wishes to be a little ac- 
quainted with what is going on in the 
real world, he will find that the events 
of his own time are quite as interest- 
ing as the siege of Troy and the ad- 
ventures of Aineas; nay, that he has not 
even the slightest need of Jupiter and 
his family, either to procure him re- 
laxation, or to exalt his soul. A su- 
perficial knowledge of Greek and 
Latin would not enable him to judge 
of the good things which have been 
written in those languages; and a 
serious study can only so far be an 
amusement, as the object for which 
itis undertaken will actually reward 
the trouble. 

Our not cultivating the dead lan- 
guages, will not plunge us again into 
barbarism : this is morally impossible, 
and nothing short of a second deluge 
could produce such an effect in the 
present condition of the world. The 
different civilized nations are now, on 


alarge scale, what the various Grecian 
states were ona small one: enlightened 
ideas are, more or less, spreading over 
all the inhabited and known parts of 
the earth. They have even penetrated 
among the very savages, and they are 
likely to fructify through the natural 
progress oftime. There is no danger 
of our forgetting the knowledge which 
we have acquired, but there is some 
of our not using it in the right manner. 
I have not asserted that pedantry 
was necessarily allied to classic litera- 
ture, or that a knowledge of it was 
attended by an ignorance in the ver- 
nacular tongue. This would have 
been speaking against my own con- 
viction, since I have the pleasure of 
numbering some highly accomplished 
scholars among my personal acquaint- 
ances. ButI have said, and I say 
again, that the mere acquirement of 
classical lore neither expands the 
mind nor sharpens the understanding ; 
and, since Milton said exactly the 
same thing, I do not think myself ob- 
liged to exhibit any ‘‘ classical block- 
head” as ‘proofs of my assertion, 
Your correspondent shews, by his 
own letter, that a lover of the ancient 
authors may, also, pay due respect to 
the modern ones, and write his own 
language with correctness: but it 
would, perhaps, be not quite so easy 
for him to demonstrate, that an in- 
dividual who knows no other language 
than his mother-tongue, must needs 
be considered as ignorant; such a 
man may have learned a number of 
things which are of much greater im- 
\ portance than dialects, and which will 
enable him to be of much greater ser- 
vice to his friends, than if he knew all 
the poems of antiquity by heart. 
How can W. S. assert that he who 
has passed his life in the acquirement 
of one thing (one language) is justly 
regarded as an ignorant blockhead? 
when he knows that his favourite 
Greeks were exactly in that predica- 
ment, since they cultivated no dialect 
but their own. The Romans studied 
the Greek tongue, because they had oc- 
easion for it; they were complete no- 
vices in the higher branches of arts 
and philosophy ; but such is not the 
case with us. Our knowledge in 
worldly things is far superior to that 
of the ancients, and our morals do 
not want the support of Homer’s my- 
thology orof Plato’s reveries.—Your’s, 





Liverpool, Dec. 13, 1824. L. Man. 
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Geological Discovery.—A cavern which pro- 
mises to be of much geological interest, has 
been latel distoteted on the Mendip hills, 
Somersetshire. Like those of Yorkshire, the 
soil which covers its floor is replete with the 
bones of quadrupeds ; the remains which have 
yet been found, consist principally of the ox 
and the deer, but some imperfect canine teeth, 
apparently of the hyzena, have also been dis- 
covered, and it is probable that further re- 
searches will lead to important results. The 
circumstances connected with the discovery 
are as follows :—A few years ago some miners 
having sunk a perpendicular shaft in search of 
calamine, suddenly came upon a deep fissure, 
which, after descending about 120 feet in an 
oblique direction, opened into a spacious ca- 
vern, 150 feet long, by 30 feet wide, and 30 
high. It was lately judged desirable to ob- 
tain, if possible, an easier access to this vaalt ; 
and with this view another opening on the face 
of the hill, about a furlong distant, (which, 
from its direction, it was hoped might comma- 
nicate with the principal cavern,) was ex- 
plored. On removing the fragments of rock 
with which it was partly choked, it was found 
to lead to a low passage, which, after extend- 
ing a few feet, again expanded into a vault of 
Jarge dimensions, though mach inferior to 
those of the principal cavern. The floor of 
this chamber was covered to a considerable 
depth with the calcareous, and interspersed 
with angular fragments of the limestone rock, 
and bones were found dispersed through 
this mass. This vault terminated in another 
low descending passage, entirely choked by 
sand and bones; beyond this point the 
fissure has not as yet been cleared, but from 
the close analogy of the spot with the other 
caverns which Live been foand most produc- 
tive of quadrupedal remains, and from the cir- 
cumstance that all the teeth of an elephant 
were formerly discovered in a similar fissure, 
about three miles distant, apon Hatton Hill, 
there is every reason to believe that further 
examination woald be well repaid. The bones 

rocured from Hatton Hill were collected 
y the late Rev. Mr. Catcott, and are pre- 
served in the Bristol Library. It is under- 
stood that the curator of that establishment is 
at present engaged in an examination of this 
interesting spot. ; 


Fecundity of Fish.—The increase of fish is 
said to be in the following proportion:—A 
flounder of 2 contains 133,407 eggs or 
spawn ; one of 24 ounces, 1,357,403. Her- 
rings weighing from 4 ounces to 6, from 21,285 
to 36,960. Lobsters from 14 to 36 ounces, 
contain 21,699. Mackerel of 20 ounces, 
454,961. Prawn, about 3806. Shrimps, from 
2849 to 6807. Smelts, from 14,411 to 38,278. 
Soal of 5 ounces, 38,772 ; one of 144 ounces 
contains 100,362. To which may be added 
the cod, which produces 3,686,700; and a 
ling, 19,248,625. 


Exc Li at P. ip it. 








New diggings have 
lately been made in the ruids of Pompeii, and 
a very beautifal bust of Cicero has been found 
in good preservation. Upon it is observable 
the chicken pea (cicer) which procured him 
the sirname be has rendered so illastrious. It 
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seems that the ancient sculptors were very ac- 


‘| curate in making exact resemblances. 


Effect of Oxygen on Glow-worms.—It is an in- 
teresting experiment (says Mr. Parkes,) to 
place a glow-worm within a jar of oxygen gas 
in adark room. The insect will shive with a 
mach greater brilliancy than it does in atmo- 
spheric air. As the luminous appearance de- 
pends on the will of the animal, this experi- 
ment probably affords an instance of the sti- 
malus which this gas gives to the animal sys- 


tem, 
New Engine for quenching Fire—Marquis 
onee has just made, at Rome, a successful 
trial of a new fire-engine. By this method, 
the mpton praretie? in mass, and falling in tor- 
rents on all the parts on fire, covers them in- 
Stantly with so great a volume of water, that 
the most impetuous flames are compelled to 
ield to this species of universal inandation. 
e experiment was made with great success 
by the inventor, in the presence of a great 
number of savans. It ectly succeeded, 
both with reference to the handiness of the 
apparatas, and the rapidity of the result, which 
did not require more than a few minutes. 


——— 
Diterary Wotices. 


Just Published. 

The Sixth Part of the Mechanic’s Oracle, 
or Artisan’s Complete Lavoratory and Work- 
shop. 4to.” With illustrative Enyrayings, 
by Lowry and others. 2s. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Harvard, late of 
the Wesleyan Mission to Ceylon and India; 
with Extracts from her Diary and Correspond- 
ence. By her Husband, 2s. 6d. 

Part Ii], of Sermons and Plans of Sermons, 
on many of the most important Te&ts of Holy 
Scriptare. By the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 
8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Rev. B.S. Claxson, M.A. has just pub- 
lished Twenty-two Discourses on Various 
Subjects, delivered in St. Michael’s Church, 
Gloucester. 

Horee Romane, or an Attempt to Illustrate 
St. Panl’s Epistle tothe Romans. By Robert 
Cox, M.A. 3s. 

The Bible Dictionary, containing Explana- 
tions of the Principal Words in the Holy 
Scriptures. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Obligation of Christians to 
observe the Lord’s Supper every Lord’s Day. 
By J.M.Cramp- 2s. 

Tasso and the Sisters, &c. &c. Poems. By 
Thomas Wade. 

The Plenary Inspiration of the Soriptares 
asserted, &c. in Six Lectures- By the Rev. 
S. Noble- 8vo. 13s. 

Sclf-Cultivation Recommended, or Hints to 
Youth on leaving School. 4th edition. By 
Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 58- boards- 

Harry's Holiday, or the Doings of One who 
had Nothing to De. 2s. Gd. half-bound. By 
the same Author. 

In the Press, &c. 

Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion and other 
Important Subjects. Translated by the Rev. 
Edward Craig, A.M. With a Biographical 
Memoir. Foolscap 8vo. 
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A New Edition of Doddridge’s Family Ex- 
sitor. In 1 very large vol. super royal 8vo. 
/ith a beaatiful Portrait on steel. 

Popery in 1824; a Circular Letter of Pope 
Leo the Twelfth, to all the Patriarchs, Pri- 
mates, Archbishops, and Bishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church; and the Bull of Jubilee, 
for the Year 1825. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal Latin, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Price 6d. 

Memoir of Mr. William Howden, who died 
“~~ 21, 1823, aged 23. 3s. Gd. boards. 

arly in January will be published, Richard 
Baynes’s General Cheap Catalogue of Old and 
New Books, for 1825, including many curious 
and rare Articles. 

Dr. John Evans's Discourses on the Chris- 
tian Temper, with his Life. In one handsome 
vol, 8vo. 

J. H. Wiffen’s Second Volume of bis Trans- 
lation of Tasso, which was destroyed at the 
late fire of Mr. Moyes’s, is again at press, and 
will make its appearance in the same style of 
embellishment as the First Volume, in May or 
April next. 

Shortly will be re-published, edited by the 
Rev. Thomas Young, of Margate, A Collection 
of Texts of Scripture, with short Notes and 
other Observations upon them, against the 
principal Popish Errors. Written by a Divine 
of the Church of England, A.D. 1688. 





QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. A Constant Reader wishes to know the 
most effectual method to destroy mice, when 
they infest houses? 


2. A Mechanic inquires—What is the best 
method of softening iron without injuring the 
article ? 


3. W.M.H. asks—Are 
ceptible of a polish; and 
fected? 


4. W. is desirous of information where he 
may find an authentic account of the dress, 
manners, and habits, domestic and military, of 
the Welsh in the 14th centary. He would be 
glad to see a short dissertation on the subject? 


5. J.S. would be glad to know on what 
scripture authority the belief of different de- 
grees of reward in heaven is founded? 


6. E. B. asks—What is the breadth of the 
apparent disk which Jupiter presents to the 
inhabitants of his Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th satel- 
lites; and what distance is each of those at- 
tendant orbs from the centre of its primary 
planet? 

7. A Juvenile Reader asks—Why must a 
pendulam which vibrates seconds be shorter 
at the equator than at the poles ? 


etrified shells sus- 
ow may it be ef- 





COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, LONDON, 27th DEC. 1824. 


It is a pleasing duty which we have to discharge, in paying our customary respects to the 
circle of our friends, at this season, and, with no small gratification, we lay before our 
readers a favourable political and commercial report of the past year.—The revenue department 
of the kingdom is such, as enables Ministers to follow up a system widely differing from that 
which urgent calls on the Exchequer, not long since, made compulsory: the diminution in the 
taxes, this year, is stated below, with a prospect of still further abatement. 

Reduction of Taxes in 1824.—Foreign wool, 350,000 ; Silk, 460,000 ; Coals, 200,000; 
Rum, 150,000; Law stamps, 200,000.—Total, £1,360,000. 

We hope goverument will soon be enabled to abandon the whole of the Assessed Taxes, and 
also that on coals coming coastways. 1t would be pleasing if the Legislature patronized the 
establishment of public markets in the out-parishes of the Metropolis, and in such towns as were 
only villages a few years since, and were to distributea million per annum, to assist Corpora- 
tions, Parishes, and other public bodies, to carry into effect works of national importance. 
If government were to investigate parochial, and such like expenditure, perhaps a million or 
two might be saved to the people. 

Government is likewise pursuing a system of liberality, as regards commerce, which meets 
with great approbation from all persons of enlightened minds; nor have the Legislature been 
unmindful of those internal regulations, which, like the arrangements in a well-governed 
family, afford to trade uniform consistency. A Bill is passed for the better equalizing weights 
and measures, as, also, one for consolidating the duties of customs and excise. 

It is a proof of a prevailing state of tranquillity, and the prospect of a continuance of peace, 
when we notice the bigh price of British and Foreign Securities ; we have, bowever, some 
doubts whether speculations in this way be not carried beyond the bounds of prudence, while 
so many articles, comparatively low, in the markets of commerce, are neglected. The interest 
of money, vested in any of the following securities, at the present market price, is as follows: 


Market Price. Interest. Market Price. 
British 3...++.++06 95 «-£3 3 1%) Buenos Ayres5...... 88 
French 5....s+ee++ 102} .. Brazil 75 
Danish 5...+.e00++ 101 Columbian 84 
Prussian 5.....+++.- 1003 Mexican 69 
AnStrian 5......2+2- 96 Chillian 77 
PE Dinnccesnes “Ob Peruvian 74 
WNeapol, 5.2.20 ccc Greek 59 
Portagal 5... ccccces Spanish 22 


Interest. 


6. cee. 
Secseee 
Greece 


Go ccoce 


Beccces 





Secesos 
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Such is the abundance of unemployed capital, that schemes of magnitude, variety, and useful- 
ness, now engross public attention; andit is easy to imagine that many of them may fail of 
their object, yet, generally speaking, they assume a very feasible and flattering appearance. 
We shall scarcely find a town, throughout the kingdom, in which some great work is not 
going ou, as a lasting memorial of national improvement, with extended views of public 
benefit :—all this is the effect of peace ; and long may it continue! 

The political orcurrences of the year are of comparatively little importance, as they respect 
commercial transactions. The war between the Greeks and the Turks has little retarded com- 
mercial pursuits. The like ubservation applies tothe hostilities between this country and the 
Burmese, inIndia. From Africa, however, intelligence of an alarming nature was some time 
since received, and the attacks of the Ashantees caused serious apprehensions, at the moment, 
for the fate of our commercial possessions in that quarter. The disturbed stateof Ireland will, 
of course, occupy a prominent feature in the investigations of the next ion of Parli t, 
and we trust that some measures will be taken to induce landlords to put an end to the 
abominable abuses of the middle-men, by taking their concerns under their own special ma- 
nagement, and thus applying the only effectual remedy for the extinction of the feuds which 
distract the country. We anticipate great advantages will result from the mining associations 
and united banking companies which bave lately been set on foot. We have to notice the 
death of Louis the XVIII. king of France, who is succeeded by Charles the X. thus adding 
one link more in the chain of the present dynasty, which now seems to be finally established. 
The joyful occasion of his coronation is fixed for the month of May. The manufacturers of 
Lyons entertain fears of this country rivalling them in the silk-loom trade, many capitalists 
and artisans having removed themselves to Manchester. The internal government of ill-fated 
Spain is in the greatest distraction and disorder ; her colonies have thrown off their allegiance, 
and declared their independence ; her fi are exhausted, and the kingdom is ruled by the 
soldiery of France. With respect to the commerce of Spain, it has been but little interrupted 
since the occupation of that country by a French army ; but, in the month of November, at 
the time of the question relative to the withdrawing of the French troops, the funds were in a 
slight degree depressed ; from which they recovered, on its being understood that the troops 
were to remain for a longer period. Russia continues at war with Tarkey, but it seems to be 
confined to an inactive plan of operations on both sides. We have also to notice the arrival of 
the timber ship, Columbus, from North America, a circumstance that has created much wonder 
and speculative anxiety, as she is the largest ship that ever crossed the Atlantic; she was 
loaded with a cargo of timber—7875 tons. The Canadians are now building another, on a 
broader and more improved plan. The accounts from the manufacturing districts continue 
favourable, and present a cheering prospect of the industry, enterprise, and wealth of the 
nation. We have the pleasure of communicaiing to our fair countrywomen, that the reduction 
of duty on silk will greatly extend this beautiful and luxurious branch of manufacture, and 
enable thousands of industrious artisans to obtain constant and regular employment. The 
Pacha of Egypt is directing his utmost attention to commerce, and to the cultivation of Cotton 
in particular, which, from the immense quantity already produced, may be considered the 
staple of that soil ; and the abundance with which it can be supplied, is such as will, in all 
probability, regulate the value of every description in the market of Europe. 

Markets, of late, in the Agricultural produce, have experienced a considerable rise, as will 
be found on consulting the enumerated list of articles of this description. This turn of the 
market has cheered the hopes of those who bold stocks of Grain, which, owing to the corn 
law, as it is termed, is out of the market, not being allowed for home consumption ; and 
speculations have already been entered into abroad on British account, in the probable event 
of prices rising to that point which will remove the King’s lock from Grain, at present under 
the control of the customs. ‘The policy of our corn law is a matter about which political 
economists are at variance in opinion ; the best apology, perhaps, that can be advanced, for 
controlling the market, is, the magnitude of our national debt, which makes the produce of 
our soil comparatively higher than that of others ; but whether a fixed duty would not tend 
more to advance the general interest of the country, is, we think, an experiment worth the 
trial. It may be as well here to state, generally, as a truth which cannot be too often im- 
pressed upon our readers, that one of the great checks upon our commerce, viz. the bigh 
price of labour, arises from the corn Jaws, which, by means of a protecting duty, raise the 
price of necessaries, or, which is the same thing, decrease the value of money, so that the 
artisan and labourer require more wages to supply themselves with the requisite quantity of 
food. This operates upon the manufacturer, who must raise the prices of his goods, to be 
enabled to pay his workmen the additional wages demanded, and this again prevents the 
merchant from obtaining a fair profit upon those goods, when brought into the market. . 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the fears which the agriculturists entertain, lest their 
ruin should be dated from the abandonment of the restrictive system, for the value of money 
is so connected with the cheapness or dearness of provisions, that, although their prices 
should be diminished in the amount, yet the intrinsic value of that price, in money, might be 
exactly the same ay before. The income of the landlord would, certainly, not be so great, in 
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this case, as formerly, but if (owing to the increased value of money) that diminished income 
purchased as many of the comforts and luxuries of life, as it previously did, where, we ask, 
would be the difference, if the protecting duties were withdrawn? while, on the other hand, to 
the manufactaring and mercantile interest, the boon would be of incalculable value. Before 
quitting this part of the subject, we have great satisfaction to observe an innovation of mach 
importance to society at large, viz. that the Smithfield-Club Catile Society have this year 
established premiums for a lean cattle show, in opposition to the fat cattle premiam : the points 
of excellence, in breed and perfection of shape, are more desirable, as prominent marks of 
superiority, in this stage of the animal’s growth, than when fed and fattened upon cake, a 
system which, it will be admitted by thrifty housekeepers, aud even by the epicure, may be 
carried too far. 

The articles that have this year proved most advantageous to the speculator, are, Indigo, 
Nutmegs, Butter, Corn, Rice, and Fish Oils, and some of the principal Drugs; whilst Sugar, 
Rum, Brandy, Ashes, Logwood and other Dyewoods, Linseed Oil, Tallow, Horse Hides, 
Saltpetre, Wool, Silk, Tobacco, Timber, and various other articles, have remained nearly 
stationary in price, affording little scope for extensive operations. The Tallow market is at 
a low point of value, a circumstance to be accounted for in the general appropriation of gas. 
The transition from war to peace, according to the language of the senate, has so far sus- 
pended the consumption of warlike stores, that they are equally low; and Saltpetre, the 
great engine of war, now used principally in blasiing of rocks and mining purposes, has fallen 
from 100s. to about 20s.. Owing to one of the East India Company’s bomeward-bound ships, 
laden with spices, being lost, there has been a considerable rise in Nutmegs and Pepper. The 
most material fluctuation in commodilies, during the last year, are as follows :— 


‘ Aloes, Barbadoes, have fallen from £50. to £30. per cwt. 
Alom, British, had declined to the low price of £13. per ton ; it is now improving. 
Barilla opened at about £24. ; it is now worth about £22, 
Barley opened at 38s. but it is now worth 52s. for malting quality. 
Camphor, unrefined, was worth £11. in April, and now only £7. 15s. in bond. 
Cocoa, Trinidad, opened at 115s. and now worth 100s, 
Coffee, West India, good, opened at 104s. and is now worth 80s. 
Cotton has- continued comparatively low during the year, but has advanced 20 per cent. 

daring the last month. 

Flour has advanced 10s. per sack during the year. 
Ginger, East India, has advanced from 48s. to 65s. 
Gum Senegal, has declined from £8. to £4. 12s. 
Hops, Kent,’ bags, in March they obtained £13. they are now £7. 15s. 
Iron; British Bar, opened at £9. Os. Od. is now worth £13. Os. Od. 
Linseed, English, ..,....+. 0 52 Cocvccecsccee O49 
Logwood, Jamaica, .......+ evvesoceocete 
Mace, superior quality, .... 
Malt, See eeseeeeseseseses 
Nutmegs, superior quality,.. 

; Oil, Cob pp eeseppivotvosis 
——, Linseed, .....0.208. 
=) Rape, eeeeteeeeeeeee 
_—, Seal, pale, eveeeeees 

, Whale, Greenland, ... 

Opium, Tarkey, .......0¢s 
Rosin, yellow, ....cccsesees 
Sal Ammon. East India, .... 
Tallow, P. Y. C. Seeerereses 
Tar, Archangel, ......00++ 
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~ In thus closing our report, we have to congratulate our readers upon the extension of our 
trade and commerce, and on the brightening prospects for the future. The liberal policy of 
oar Government has been imitated by most of the continental powers, which, whilst it has in 
no particular branch pressed upon trade, has nevertheless opened a wider field for or manu- 
factures, and tended.to revive kindlier feelings towards this country. 
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